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relations  courses,  I  grade  the  current 
media  corp(se)  an  F. 

The  print  media  apparently  have  some¬ 
how  forgotten  to  remind  themselves  that 
their  products  are  supposed  to  be  news¬ 
papers.  What  we  are  getting  now  are  too 
many  Page  One  commentaries  disguised 
as  news  stories.  We  used  to  call  them 
news  features.  Too  many  new's  bylines 
identify  the  reporter  as  a  “writer.”  That 
is  likening  a  beat  reporter  to  a  rew  rite 
person.  Neither  of  those  twains  meet. 

The  decisions  on  Page  One  material  are 
suspect.  Case  in  point:  The  Washington 
Post  features  a  Page  One  splurge  in  the 
form  of  a  novelette  about  the  unsolved 
murder  of  Chandra  Levy  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  electronic  media  have  the  edge  in 
immediacy.  The  print  media  ought  to 
figure  out  why  their  readers  are  going  for 
the  immediacy  first.  Perhaps  journalism 
courses  need  a  rewrite. 

DAVID  H.  BROWN 

North  Bethesda,  Md. 


Demise  of ‘Hyperlocaf  Backfence,”  .July  2). 

Both  spoke  at  length  about  the  nature 
and  qualify  of  user-generated  content,  but 
the  word  “advertising”  was  used  once  by 
Outing,  and  not  at  all  by  Potts.  The  relative 
number  of  words  devoted  to  the  content, 
versus  the  way  they  planned  to  make 
money,  suggests  they're  talking  about  the 
wTong  part  of  the  business. 

You  can’t  judge  the  ventures  without 
knowing  how  they  planned  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  what  kind  of  advertising,  at  what  prices 
compared  to  the  local  competition,  and 
how  they  marketed  their  sites  to  potential 
readers  and  advertisers.  As  Borrell  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  reported,  newspaper  sites  have 
had  a  leg  up  on 
other  local  media 
because  they’ve 
had  the  classi¬ 
fieds  franchise 
so  long.  How 
were  these  sites 
going  to  distinguish  themselves  and  com¬ 
pete,  from  a  marketing/sales/revenue 
point  of  view? 

Until  they  discuss  those  aspects,  I  don’t 
think  generalizations  about  the  value  of  the 
content  mean  anything. 

MICHAEL  ODZA 

DIGITAL  MEDIA  MANAGER 
SantaFeNevvMe.xican.com 


IT  IS  A  STRETCH  FOR  McClATCHT’S 

VP/News  Howard  Weaver  to  claim  the 
company  sought  "truthful  messages”  in 
its  cutback  announcements  {E&P  Online, 
June  17).  The  company  boilerplate  in 
Publisher  Ann  Caulkins’  column  (“Observer 
Cuts  Staff  to  Tackle  Industry'  Challenges,” 
June  17)  in  The  Charlotte  Obserx'er  was 
supplemented  by  questionable  claims. 

No  matter  what  headline  the  recurring 
story'  is  given,  and  what  reasons  are  given 
by  the  publisher  for  the  cutbacks,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Charlotte  Obseiver  is 
steadily  becoming  not  only  a  paler  image  of 
its  old  self,  but  of 
its  several  inter¬ 
mediate  incarna¬ 
tions,  as  w'ell. 

Caulkins  vvTote 
that  “realigning 
our  cost  structure 
is  crucial  to  ensure  our  mission.”  But  what 
mission  is  that,  pray  tell,  if  technology  —  as 
she  contends  —  has  changed  the  “destiny” 
of  the  paper?  John  Drescher,  the  Raleigh 
Nexcs  Gf  Observer's,  executive  editor  and 
senior  v'ice  president  for  news,  was  more 
honest:  “Clearly,  when  you  look  at  these 
changes  and  some  other  changes  we’ve 
made,  print  readers  are  going  to  get  less  ...” 

The  top  ranks  of  both  McClatchy  papers 
ow'e  the  public  more  than  w'hat  w  as  in 
effect  published  press  releases.  But  can  any 
institution  —  a  newspaper  or  a  government 
agency  —  be  counted  on  to  report  honestly 
on  itself? 

WILLIAM  E.  JACKSON  JR. 

Dav'idson,  N.C. 


Corrf:ction 

In  Joe  Striipp's feature  storp  “Editors  At 
Odds  With  AP"  in  the  July  issue,  it  was 
ineorrectly  reported  that  Assoeiated  Press 
President/CEO  Tom  Curley  delivered  his 
address  on  April  16 at  theAP's  annual 
meeting.  It  teas  at  a  session  during  the 
NAA/ASNE  conference  in  Washington. 
D.C.Also,  Tom  Brettingen  first  icorked 
for  theAP  in  Siou.v  Falls,  S.D.,  not  in 
Siou.r  City. 


E-mail;  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com, 
Vy  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


Clarification 

In  the  “Editors  At  Odds  With  AP" feature, 
one  paragraph  about  the  creation  ofAP 
Ex  change  did  not  state  thatAP  Exchange 
was  created  in  2006  —  and  that  para¬ 
graph  may  have  incorreetly  implied  that 
its  creation  folloiced  or  was  somehoic 
related  to  the  content-sharing  agreements 
currently  in  place  in  Ohio.  They  are  not 
related. 


As  A  FORMER  OhIO  NEWSPAPER 

reporter,  a  retired  federal  govern¬ 
ment  public  information  officer, 
and  one  who  developed  and  taught  media 


50  YEARS  AGO 


Both  Steve  Outing  and  Mark 
Potts,  whose  respective  entrepre¬ 
neurial  daring  I  respect  greatly, 
seem  to  explain  w  hy  their  respective 
ventures  failed,  not  in  what  they  said,  but 
w  hat  they  didn’t  say  (“Stop  the  Presses,” 
June  27,  and  “Response  to  Outing:  On 


and  the  establishment  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  government.  The  newsmen 
were  allowed  to  stay  for  four  hours. 


Club  Bourbon,  giving  the  illusion 
of  a  hand  extending  a  full  glass 
and  touted  as  an  “animation,”  ran 
in  113  newspapers.  The  slogan? 
"There’s  nothing  like  bourbon, 
and  no  bourbon  like  Bellows.” 


AUG.  2,  1958: 

A  plane  chartered  by  United  Press 
International  carrying  newsmen 
from  different  outlets  was  the  first 
civil  aircraft  to  reach  Baghdad 
since  the  overthrow  of  King  Feisal 


AUG.  16,  19.58: 

An  eye-popping  ad  for  Bellows 
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Change!!  galore  in 
newAPCtjflebook 


Get  in  style 


Cardboard  candidates?  Thalia  Mendoza  has  her  photo  taken  July  13  with  cut-out  images  of  Obama 
and  McCain  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  LaRaza  civil  rights  organization. 


Next  stop  on  can-pain  trail 


BY  SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

The  national  political  conven- 
tions  later  this  summer  promise 
little  in  the  way  of  possible  surpris¬ 
es.  The  Republican  nominee  has  been 
knowTi  for  months,  and  while  some  in  the 
media  once  harbored  hope  for  a  brokered 
Democratic  confab,  the  most  e.xciting  part 
of  that  event  likely  will  be  Barack  Obamas 
acceptance  speech,  which  instead  of  being 
held  at  the  Pepsi  Center  in  Denver  will  be 
staged  at  Invesco  Field  at  Mile  High,  the 
76,000-seat  home  of  the  football  Broncos. 

Despite  this,  many  top  newspapers  have 
committed  to  covering  the  climax  of  the 
nominating  process  with  the  same  gusto 
that  was  shown  during  the  primaiy  season. 
But  wily?  “Conventions  are  verj-  important 


civic  rituals,”  says  Michael  Tackett,  the 
Chicago  Tribunes  Washington  bureau 
chief  “Our  role  is  to  help  foster  civic 
engagement  in  those  rituals,  because  it  s 
important  who  the  ne.xt  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be.” 

Robert  Rankin,  government  and  politics 
editor  for  McClatchy  Newspapers,  predicts 
it  will  be  “exciting.”  After  all,  he  notes, 
“we’re  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  a  recession, 
80%  of  the  countrv’  thinks  we’re  on  the 
wTong  track  ...just  because  the  nominees 
are  known  doesn’t  make  it  less  interesting.” 

Adds  Andy  Ale.xander,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  for  Cox  Newspapers:  “The 
fact  that  they  are  giant  TV  events  doesn’t 
mean  they’re  not  worth  covering.” 

This  time  around,  newspapers  plan  to 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  2008  edition  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Stylebook  has  arrived, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  still  regard 
it  as  the  go-to  stvie  source,  “WMD,” 

“iPhone”  and  “anti-virus”  are  in,  while  “bar¬ 
maid,”  “blue  blood”  and  “malarkey”  are  out. 

More  than  200  new  entries  make  their 
debut,  including  "high-definition,”  “text 
messaging,”  “social  networking,”  “podcast,” 
“Wikipiedia,”  “anti-spv'vvare,”  and  “snail 
mail,”  along  with  one  term  surely  familiar 
to  newspapers  these  days,  “outsourcing.” 

Among  the  former 
entries  axed:  “milquetoast,” 
“Photostat,”  “rifiTaff  ” 
and  WAC,  “w'hich  is  no 
longer  used  by  the  U.S. 
militarv'  but  may  describe 
a  woman  who  serv’ed  in 
what  had  been  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps,” 
according  to  the  AP. 

Also  changing  is  the 
rule  for  use  of  “Afiican- 
American,”  which 
previously  indicated 
that  the  “preferred  term  is  ‘black.’”  Now, 
the  arguably  ponderous  “African-American” 
entrv’  states:  “Acceptable  for  an  American 
black  person  of  African  descent.  ‘Black’ 
is  also  acceptable.  The  terms  are  not 
necessarily  interchangeable.” 

In  another  significant,  some  would  say 
overdue  revision,  “mentally  retarded”  is  no 
longer  the  preferred  term,  replaced  by 
“mentally  disabled.” 

The  entry  for  “Sept.  11,”  previously  the 
preferred  term  in  describing  the  2001  at¬ 
tacks,  now  notes,  “Also  acceptable  is  9/11.”  [1 


The  AP  Stylebook 
was  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  1953. 
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cover  the  conventions  in  ways  that  seemed 
unimaginable  eight  years  ago.  The  most 
ob\ious  sign  of  change  is  the  number  of 
papers  that  have  embraced  —  and  now 
emphasize  —  blogging.  Doyle  McManus, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  says,  “1  think  that  four  years 
ago,  newspapers  were  very  tentative  and 
uncertain  as  to  whether  blogging  was 
something  we  ought  to  do  at  all.” 

Now,  McManus  is  a  believer.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  newspaper  political  blogs  in 
the  countty  come  from  Tribune  newspa¬ 
pers:  the  Chicago  Tribune's  “The  Swamp” 
and  the  L.A.  Times'  “Top  of  the  Ticket” 
blog,  which  McManus  says  has  been  the 
papers  “most  successful  blog  all  year,  even 
more  than  the  [Los  Angeles]  Lakers  blog.” 

The  men  behind  “Top  of  the  Ticket”  are 
veteran  Times  reporters  Andrew  Malcolm 
and  Don  Frederick.  The  idea,  as  presented 
to  senior  editors 
in  the  early  spring 
of ’07,  Malcolm 
explains,  “was  to 
have  a  virtually 
’round-the-clock 
blog  with  one 
man  in  D.C.  and 
one  in  LA.  writ¬ 
ing  on  a  wide- 
ranging  array  of 
unpredictable 
subjects ...  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  political 
process  in  an  unpredictable  way,  with  some 
attitude.”  According  to  Malcolm’s  numbers, 
“Top  of  the  Ticket”  attracted  2.68  million 
views  in  May  2008  alone. 

So  what  do  Frederick,  Malcolm,  and 
their  editors  have  on  tap  for  the  conven¬ 
tions?  V’ideos,  live  chats,  interviews  with 
leaders  and  celebrities,  “anvthing  we 
can  think  of,”  says  Malcolm.  The  paper 
will  also  have  a  full-time  videographer 
on  hand  and  likely  will  contribute  to 
Tribune’s  television  coverage.  Malcolm 
will  cover  the  GOP  confab  in  St.  Paul, 
while  Frederick  will  head  to  Denver. 

Malcolm’s  agenda  is  tvpical  of  the 
methods  other  reporters  will  employ  to 
help  bolster  their  papers’  coverage.  “We 
will  be  somewhat  more  focused  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  conventions  on  the  Web,”  says 
Richard  Stevenson,  political  editor  for 
TheNeu'  York  Times.  “Having  a  real-time 
update  system  will  allow  us  to  cover  other 
aspects  of  the  convention,  rather  than 
taking  that  single  snapshot  for  the  daily 
paper.” 

“It’s  simply  a  given  that  we  will  have  a 


Local  reporters  at  the  media  walkthrough  in  July  at  the  Pepsi  Center  in 
Denver,  top,  site  of  the  Democratic  convention.  Others  will  report  from 
the  Republican  convention  at  the  Xcel  Energy  Center  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


robust  online  room  at  the  Xcel  Center  in  St.  Paul,”  he 
presence,”  agrees  tells  E^P.  “We  will  also  have  a  large  re- 
Andy  Alexander  mote  mounted  t(j  cover  events  outside  the 
at  Cox.  “Most  convention  center,  any  protests  that  occur.” 
of  our  writers  Readers  can  expect  a  special  tabloid  sec- 

will  be  blogging  tion  the  Sunday  before  the  convention, 
and  doing  video  “and  we  ll  be  continuously  updating  online 
from  both  con-  with  all  the  gossip  and  inside  dope  that 
ventions  with  political  junkies  love.” 
intensely  local-  With  all  these  resources  committed, 

ized  coverage.”  what  then  is  an  angle  that  can  be  covered 
No  newspaper’s  coverage  will  be  more  without  imitating  every  body  else?  AP 

local  than  the  two  Twin  Cities  and  two  Senior  Managing  Editor  Doug  Silverman 

Denver  papers  whose  cities  will  serve  as  says,  “Sen.  Obama  will  become  the  first 
hosts  for  the  conventions.  black  nominee  of  a  major  political  partv',  a 

“It’s  a  big  opportunitv'  for  the  Citv'  of  historic  moment  that  will  be  a  major  nar- 
Denver  and  for  The  Denver  Post"  says  Greg  rative  of  the  convention.  The  nrle  of  the 
Moore,  the  paper’s  editor.  “Just  about  Clintons  is  bound  to  be  a  major  subtheme 

every  body  who  works  here  will  be  covering  as  well,  in  Denver.  At  the  GOP  gathering, 

some  event  inside  or  outside,  we’re  devoting  resources  to  the 

or  some  aspect  of  the  event,  ^  question  of  whether  Sen.  Mc- 

such  as  the  logistics  of  pulling  \gy  Send  US  an  Cain  can  make  peace  with  the 

this  off  —  whether  there  are  e-mail  at  letters®  right  wing  of  his  party  without 

traffic  problems,  police  activi-  editorandpublisher.com.  seeming  captive  to  it.  Needless 

ty,  the  social  scene ...  we’re  to  say.  President  Bush’s  role 

going  to  see  how  everything  fits  together.”  will  be  a  major  story  of  that  convention.” 

And  what  of  Obama’s  decision  to  Other  papers,  perhaps  wary  of  giving  up 

decamp  to  Mile  High  Stadium?  “It's  really  trade  secrets,  won’t  say  what  they’re  look- 
not  that  big  a  deal,”  sav's  John  Temple,  ing  at  this  time  around,  but  Stevenson  of 

editor  of  the  Rcx  ky  Mountain  News.  “We  the  New  York  Times  reveals:  “I  remember 

cover  big  events  there  all  the  time.  The  only  in  2004,  we  did  a  front-page  story  on  this 

difficultv'  is  working  out  photo  areas,  and  of  rising  star  in  the  Democratic  parly  named 
course  we  need  to  figure  out  the  press  area.  Barack  Obama.  So  there’s  a  lot  to  learn  by 
But  it’s  just  a  different  venue,  that’s  all.”  being  at  and  around  conventions.” 

Meanwhile,  Star-Tribune  Politics  Editor  The  Washington  Post  will  fully  utilize 
Doug  Tice  in  Minneapolis  is  expecting  its  two  popular  campaign  blogs,  as  well  as 

similar  coverage.  “We  will  have  a  news-  a  video-only  blog,  “Channel  ’08."  There’s 
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Chris  Cillizza's  “The  Fix”  blog,  plus  “The 
Trail,”  authored  by  several  of  the  Post’s 
political  writers,  including  Jonathan 
Weisman,  who  w  ill  cover  the  Democratic 
convention. 

“Naturally,  we  arc  going  to  be  ver\- 
aggressive  in  print  and  online,”  Weisman 
says.  “Were  going  to  be  doing  all  sorts  of 
blog  postings,  and  potentially  Twitter,” 


the  hip  new  tool  which  is  akin  to  a  brief 
IM  message.  Twitter  will  also  be  used  by 
Malcolm  and  Frederick  w  hen  they  go  to 
the  conventions. 

The  stories  at  the  convention  are  basi¬ 
cally  catch-as-catch-can,  Weisman  adds: 
“Some  stuff  w  e  have  to  have  in  the  can, 
ready  to  go  to  build  the  paper  around,  un¬ 
less  something  truly  surprising  happens.” 


Garance  Franke-Ruta,  the  Post’s 
national  Web  politics  editor/producer 
who  is  editing  “The  Trail,”  says  the  blog  is 
designed  “to  pro\ide  a  deeper  new  s  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  reader.  We  have  w  riters 
working  specific  beats,  we  have  reporters 
traveling  w  ith  the  candidates,  we  have 
feature  writers.  It’s  all  designed  to  get 
the  news  out  as  fast  as  possible.”  [■ 


Reportcr/author  ojfers  Tincd Salute 


Untold  stories  of  war  at  home 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 


IT  WAS  AMONG  THE  FRESH  GRAVES  AT 
Fort  Logan  National  Cemeteiy  that 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nexes  re¬ 
porter  Jim  Sheeler  met  Maj.  Steve  Beck, 
the  Marine  who  would  help  him  tell  some 
of  the  many  untold  stories  of  the  Iraq  war. 
Sheeler’s  Final  Salute:  A  Story  of  Unfin¬ 
ished  Lives  (Penguin),  based  on  his  2006 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  feature,  chronicles 
the  lives  of  five  militaiy-  families  in  their 
yearlong  odyssey  with  Beck,  the  Marine 
Casualt}’  Assistance  Calls  Officer  who 
delivered  the  news  of  their  sons’  deaths 
and  remained  on  call  24/7  for  w  hatever 
the  grie\ing  family  needed  for  the  ne.xt 
year  —  or  longer. 

Sheeler,  who  had  been  covering  the  war’s 
impact  on  the  home  front  beginning  with 
the  first  Colorado  deployments  and  follow  ¬ 
ing  up  with  families  of  the  injured  and 
dead,  knew’  there  w  ere  more  stories  waiting 
to  be  told.  That  “led  me  to  see  those  scenes 
that  not  enough  people  were  seeing,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  He  wTote  about  WTenching  deploy¬ 
ment  departures  in  gj’mnasiums  at  sunrise, 
—  —  and  about  the  effect 
Ni  \  L  '  ofthewaronchil- 
V  1  ^  \  dren  around  Fort 

.1  "Y  t  1  Carson  —  “eveiy- 
'  ‘  time  they  see  a  IV 

know  there’s  been  a 

dozenmilitaiy  fu- 
!  nerals.  Covering 
iiM  ,  the  posthumous 

return  of  Liince 
Cpl.  Thomas  Slocum  —  the  first  Col¬ 
orado  seniceman  to  die  in  the  war  —  in 
2003  was  Sheeler’s  first  stoiy  for  the  paper, 
and  proved  the  inspiration  for  the  book. 
Sheeler  took  a  cue  from  Jimmv  Breslin’s 


A  photo  of  Marines  draping  a  flag  over  the  casket  of  2nd  Lt.  James  Cathey  at  Reno  Airport  is 
one  of  the  20  images  for  which  Todd  Heisler  won  the  2006  Pulitzer  for  feature  photography. 

famous  1963  column  that  centered  on  the  to  him.  He  decided  to  ask  Maj.  Beck  if  If 
man  who  had  dug  President  John  F.  could  follow  him  during  his  tiisk  of  notif 

Kennedy’s  grave:  The  day  before  the  ing  the  families  and  helping  them  to  coj: 

Slocum  funeral,  Sheeler  \isited  Fort  Logan  “I’d  been  to  a  lot  of  the  homes  and  see 

National  Cemetery  —  a  site  that  iis  the  the  same  scenes  he  had,”  says  Sheeler,  “b 

war  continued  became  part  of  his  regular  knew  there  was  so  much  more.  WTien  I : 

workplace  —  and  found  the  grave  digger.  Marines  tearing  up  as  they  folded  the  fhi 

a  former  Marine,  digging  the  grave.  flat  —  they  weren’t  the  Marines  that  star 

“Every  body  else’s  story  began  with  the  down  blankly  from  the  Marine  recaritin 

church  and  the  politicians  talking,”  notes  posters.”  Beck  grilled  both  Sheeler  and 
Sheeler,  “but  mine  began  with  that  Marine,  photographer  Todd  Heisler  —  who  also 
Da\id  Turner,  a  vet  who’d  worked  at  Ft.  w  on  a  Pulitzer  for  his  work  on  the  “F'ina 

Ixrgan  longer  than  Slocum  had  been  alive.”  Salute”  feature  —  “about  our  political  \i( 

Sheeler  started  to  notice  certain  rituals  and  or  lack  thereof,”  Sheeler  recalls,  and  ther 
practices  the  Marines  were  performing  —  Beck  agreed  to  cooperate  if  the  families 

such  as  standing  over  the  casket  whenever  would  give  their  pennission  too. 
it  was  accessible  to  the  public,  and  station-  “He  never  got  permission  from  Public 
ing  themselves  at  the  home  of  the  fallen  Affairs,”  Sheeler  notes,  “He  felt  as  long  a 

soldier’s  familv  —  that  had  been  unknown  the  families  were  OK  w’ith  it,  he  believec 
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was  OK.  In  the  Marines  there  is  something 
called  ‘commander’s  intent’:  Marines  are 
given  a  goal,  and  not  really  told  how  to 
meet  it.  I  think  he  felt  this  stoiy-  being  told 
was  a  goal  that  he  needed  to  reach.  He  was 
willing  to  risk  everything  to  let  us  tell  it.” 

The  military ’s  response 
overall  has  been  e.xtremely 
positive.  “I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the 
top  generals  in  the 
Marine  Corps  sa\ing 
how  necessary  the  story’ 
was,”  the  reporter  says. 

He  also  received  an 
e-mail  from  a  helicopter 
pilot  in  Iraq,  w'ho  said  he 
"likely  carried  many  of 
the  bodies  of  Marines  in 
my  story-.  He  would  have 
nightmares  about  what  would  happren  to 
them  after  they  left  his  chopper  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.,  but  got  some  solace  from 
reading  the  book.” 

In  their  work,  both  Sheeler  and  Heisler 
had  to  become  highly  attuned  to  knowing 
when  not  to  take  notes  or  a  photograph. 
One  delicate  moment  came  during  the 
whispered  conversation  between  Maj.  Beck 
and  the  widow  of  2nd  Lt.  James  J.  Cathey 
as  she  selected  items  to  place  in  his  casket. 

“Every  time  Todd  took  a  picture,  it  felt 
like  a  thunderclap,”  recalls  Sheeler.  "I  was 
crouched  down  near  the  head  of  the  casket 
taking  notes,  but  I  missed  some  of  the 


things  they  were  saving.  I  knew'  if  I’d 
gotten  any  closer,  I  would  have  become 
part  of  the  story.” 

After  graduating  with  a  B.A.  in 
journalism  from  Colorado  State  Universi- 
t\’  and  getting  his  master’s  degree  at  the 
University’  of  Colorado,  Sheeler  WTOte 
narrative  obituaries  for  The  Denver  Post. 

A  collection  of 
his  obituaries. 
Obit,  appeared 
in  2007.  He 

asserts  both 
books  tell 
“these  stories 
that  otherwise 
would  have 
been  lost. 

That’s  how  I 
started  w-riting 
Obit  —these  people  were  never  in  the 
paper  before.  By  finding  these  stories,  the 
obits  led  me  to  Final  Salute.  If  I  hadn’t 
had  the  e.xperience  of  sitting  with  so  many 
grieving  families,  being  comfortable  with 
them,  understanding  they  just  want  to 
talk  about  their  loved  ones’  lives,  I  don’t 
know  if  families  would  have  accepted  me 
the  way  they  did  in  the  war  reporting.” 

Sheeler,  who  is  now  scholar  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Colorado’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
recalls  that  the  Pulitzer  e.xperience  w  as  “a 
bittersweet  time.”  Beck  and  some  of  the 
familv  members  were  in  the  newsroom 


Newspapers 
^otdii  tell 
stories  of 
soidiers*  f amiiles  “every 
day  to  remind  people  we 
are  at  war.“  —  jim  sheeler 


when  the  Pulitzers  were  announced.  “We 
took  them  to  Columbia  [for  the  aw  ard 
ceremony]  to  remind  some  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  there  that  these  are  real  people.”  he  say-s. 
“Rewards  and  accolades  belong  to  them, 
too.  Sometimes  that  gets  lost.” 

What  also  gets  lost  is  evident  during  an 
especially  haunting  moment  in  the  book,  as 
the  major  anguishes  over  his  words  to  the 
families:  “Wlien  I  hand  that  flag  to  them 
and  say,  ‘On  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation,’ 
it’s  supposed  to  mean  something.  If  [the 
public]  is  emotionally’  detached  in  some 
way,  I  don’t  know-  how  grateful  they  really 
are.  Politics  aside,  is  the  nation  grateful  for 
that  loss?  If  they’re  emotionally  detached, 
it’s  almost ...  criminal. 

“There  should  be  something  every-  day  on 
the  impact  of  the  w  ar,  to  remind  people  we 
are  at  war,”  Sheeler  urges.  “I  could  come  up 
with  365  stories  right  now-.  People  need  to 
get  away  from  the  loud  stories,  and  even 
Taps’  at  funerals.  Go  into  the  living  rooms, 
the  backy  ards,  where  you  can  spend  a 
couple  of  day’s  with  a  kid  who  lost  his  dad. 
Those  quiet  scenes  are  happening  ev  ery-  day.” 

He  adds,  “It  doesn’t  take  a  lot  of  column 
inches,  but  it  takes  time  to  earn  a  family’s 
trust,  to  present  stories  in  a  way  that  re¬ 
minds  people  of  the  sacrifice,  and  what 
these  families  are  going  through  every-  day 
that  most  of  us  don’t.”  ® 

For  breaking  news  reports  hourly,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 


Gifts  that  keep  on  giving ...  ad  doilars  ^ 


Businesses  buy  ads  with  gift 
cards,  which  papers  then  sell 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Mquiring  advertisers  to  come  up 
with  little  or  no  money  up  front 
are  appearing  at  dailies  around  the  country-. 
One  approach  that’s  proving  successful: 
selling  merchant-provided  gift  certificates 
online  at  a  discount,  with  the  newspaper 
pocketing  the  income  —  and  merchants 
grabbing  the  ad  space  and  customers. 

“The  benefit  to  the  advertiser  is  they  get 
the  value  of  the  advertising  without  having 
to  vv-rite  a  check  for  the  advertising;  it  is 
directly  related  to  their  cost  of  goods,”  says 
Chris  Wood,  advertising  director  of  Florida 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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Tcxlay  in  Melbourne.  “They  also  get  j  i 
new  customers  who  are  more  likely  1 1 
to  use  the  certificates.” 

Florida  Today  has  taken  this  |Pc 

approach  for  online  promotions  ^  ■ 
around  Valentine’s  Day  and 
Thanksgiving,  primarily  with 
restaurants.  In  past  deals,  the  , 

newspaper  has  received  $500  I- 

worth  of  gift  certificates  from  local 
restaurants,  in  $20  increments.  The 
certificates  are  then  sold  on  the  paper’s  Web 
site  for  half-price  —  and  only  a  limited 
number  are  available. 

“We  get  $250  [from  readers  who  buy], 
and  the  restaurant  gets  $500  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  says  Wood,  who  notes  that  the 
last  such  promotion  in  February-  resulted 
in  $16,000  worth  of  gift  certificates 
purchased,  with  $8,000  spent  by  readers 


The  Idaho 
Statesman 
in  Boise 
published 
this  restau¬ 
rant  guide 
in  which 
75%  of  the 
ads  were 
paid  for 
with  gift 
certificates. 


that  the  newspaper  keeps  as  revenue.  | 

Advertising  executives  say  the  approach 
lures  in  new  advertisers  and  those  thinking 
of  cutting  back  because  it  requires  no  up-  1 
front  cash,  and  usually  brings  them  new- 
customers. 

“We  have  taken  to  heart  the  Newspaper 
Ne.xt  report  and  partner  with  key  business¬ 
es  on  a  no-risk  basis,”  says  Travis  Quast, 
vice  president/sales  and  marketing  for  The 
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“Then  they  would  come  do^\^l  and  pick  the 
gift  certificates  up  at  the  paper.” 

Rice  adds  that  the  program  works  best 
when  targeting  non-advertisers  who  are 
less  likely  to  take  advantage  of  a  traditional 
ads,  but  may  sign  on  for  other  advertising  if 
the  new  approach  works.  “You  have  to  focus 
on  people  who  don’t  traditionally  advertise 
in  the  newspaper,”  he  says.  “The  majoritv'  of 
what  we  got  was  new  business,  because  w'e 
focused  on  inactive  customers.” 

Quast  in  Boise  says  he  is  considering 
other  such  “no-risk”  ad  approaches,  per¬ 
haps  for  classified  as  well.  “We  could  take 
a  percentage  of  each  sale  made,”  he  says, 
citing  used  car  ads  as  an  example.  “If  you’ve 
got  a  car  to  sell,  we  partner  with  you  and 
handle  the  marketing  and  get  a  percentage 
of  the  sale.  We  take  the  risk  because  w'e 
know'  our  product  works.”  He  says  the 
approach  is  similar  to  real  estate  agents 
who  take  a  percentage  of  a  sale  only  w  hen 
the  deal  is  done:  “It  will  have  to  depend  on 
how'  receptive  the  marketplace  is.”  0 


each  offer  is  limited.  “When  they’re  gone, 
they’re  gone,”  Quast  stresses.  “I  am  hoping 
we  will  sell  them  all  on  Monday  at  10%; 
there  is  a  risk.  The  other  win  for  us  is  that 
we  do  them  online  and  promote  the  site 
and  attract  new'  users.” 

Even  though  advertisers  are 
still  pa\ing  for  the  ads  by  giving 
aw'ay  products  and  services,  ad 
executives  contend  that  most 
prefer  that  method.  “They  get 
additional  e.xposure,”  says 
Bobby  Rice,  regional  advertising  director 
for  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal.  “They 
get  the  fiill  value  of  a  coupon  in  ad  space.” 

Rice  used  the  approach  for  a  promotion 
in  November  2007  that  listed  some  30 
restaurants  and  spas  in  a  fiill-page  print  ad 
directing  readers  to  go  online  and  purchase 
gift  certificates  at  a  discount.  He  says  the 
paper  took  in  about  $80,000  in  revenue 
through  the  gift  certificates  that  were  sold 
online  at  a  25%  discount.  “That  [print  ad] 
drew'  people  to  the  Web  site,”  Rice  explains. 


Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise.  The  promotions, 
he  added,  are  done  not  just  to  generate 
additional  revenue  but  also  to  foster  the 
paper’s  image  as  “a  good  business  partner. 
We  are  only  as  successful  as  our  clients  are.” 

Quast  took  the  new'  approach  vv'ith  eater¬ 
ies  too,  but  on  a  larger  scale  in 
both  print  and  on  the  Web. 

The  Statesman  published  a 
64-page  restaurant  guide  in 
late  June  that  included  ads 
on  each  page  from  different 
establishments.  He  says  75%  of  the 
restaurants  in  the  guide  paid  for  their  space 
with  gift  certificates.  Of  the  $20,000  in 
advertising  revenue  the  guide  produced, 
$16,000  came  in  the  form  of  gift  certificates 
the  paper  is  selling  online. 

The  gift  certificates  are  put  up  for  sale 
on  the  paper’s  Web  site  at  a  sliding  scale: 

If  you  purchase  one  the  first  day,  it  is  at  a 
10%  discount,  the  second  day  at  a  20% 
discount,  and  so  on  until  Friday  w'hen  a 
50%  discount  kicks  in.  The  catch  is  that 


E-mail  Senior 
SSy  Editor  Joe  Strupp 
atjstrupp@editorand- 
publisher.com. 


The  Mahal  site, 
the  children’s  book 
and  the  team 
responsible:  from 
left,  reporter  Jan 
Uebelherr;  Assistant 
M.E./Projects  and 
Investigations  Mark 
Katches;  designer/ 
illustrator  Gary 
Markstein;  Creative 
Director  Lonnie 
Turner;  and 
photographer 
Jack  Orton 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Multimedia  packages  for  re- 

porting  projects  are  nothing  new 
—  but  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  added  a  unique  twist  in  July  when 
it  reported  the  storv'  of  a  baby  orangutan 
named  Mahal,  w'hose  sad  historv'  seems  to 
be  hav'ing  a  happy  ending  at  the  Milwaukee 
Countv’  Zoo. 

To  add  to  reporter  J  ^ . 

Jan  Uebelherr's  print- 
edition,  three-part  ^ 

series  on  the  little  ^ ^ 

orangutan  rejected  ^ 

by  his  birth  mother,  SMCI 

the  Journal  Sentinel 
created  not  just  the  ' 

expected  Web  mini- 
site  with  video,  but 
also  a  24-hour  “Good  Morning  Mahal 
Cam,”  a  “Friends  of  Mahal”  page  on  Face- 
book,  and  a  children’s  book  called  “Little 
Mahal  and  the  Big  Search  for  a  Real  Mom.” 

The  children’s  book  idea  hit  Mark 
Katches,  the  paper’s  assistant  managing 
editor/projects  and  investigations,  one 


aiid  ihe  Big  Search  (nr  a  R<al  Mnni 


night  while  he  was  editing  Uebelherr’s 
story'  at  home,  just  after  reading  a  bed¬ 
time  story  to  his  14-month-old  son  Luke. 
He  called  Uebelherr,  and  said  he  had  an 
idea,  and  that  he  didn’t  think  it  was  crazy. 
Says  Uebelherr,  “it  made  sense  to  me, 
because  the  w'ay  the  story'  w'as  unfolding  it 


was  sort  of  like  a  kid’s  book.” 

Indeed,  Mahal’s  short  life  so  far  has  been 
a  simian  soap  opera.  He  w'as  bom  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  in  April  2007  to  an  unusual¬ 
ly  young  orangutan  in  a  breeding  arranged 
by  a  group  racing  to  head  off  the  besieged 
species’  extinction.  His  mother  immediately 
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rejected  him.  Mahal  was  placed  happily 
with  an  affectionate  mother  of  nine  —  only 
to  have  her  die  20  days  later.  The  next  fami¬ 
ly  he  was  placed  with  scared  little  Mahal  to 
death.  “He  was  basically  at  the  window-  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Get  me  out  of  here,’”  Katches  says.  A 
return  to  his  birth  mother  seemed  to  work 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  then  she  turned 
abusive.  Finally  a  likely  foster  mom  was 
found  at  the  Milw  aukee  County  Zoo,  and 
Mahal  has  been  its  star  attraction. 

Uebelherr  had  never  w-ritten  for  children 
before,  and  says,  “We  had  three  weeks  to 
get  this  done.”  Gaiy-  Markstein,  a  designer 

-  in  the  newspaper’s 

features  section, 
created  the  cover 
illustration,  while 
Creative  Director 
Lonnie  Turner 
designed  and  illus¬ 
trated  it  with  photos 
by  staffer  Jack  Orton. 
The  orphan  became  “Little  Mahal  and  the 
a  star  attraction.  3jg  Search  for  a  Real 
Mom”  w  as  soon  set  for  release  in  late  July 
The  paper  has  received  “hundreds”  of 
orders  for  the  $3.95  book  that  will  al.so  be 
sold  at  the  zoo  and  local  bookstores. 

The  newspaper's  main  series  is  no  Walt 
Disney  production.  “Jan  wove  in  very 
important  issues,”  Katches  saj-s,  “The 
destruction  of  the  rain  forest,  the  losses 
among  a  species  that  could  be  extinct  in  10 
years,  the  ethics  of  tapping  a  mother  that 
wasn’t  ready.” 

But  Katches  says  editing  the  series  and 
writing  a  bedtime  storybook  about  a  red- 
haired  orangutan  w  as  a  bright  spot  in  days 
that  were  also  occupied  overseeing  inves¬ 
tigative  projects  on  bad  nursing  homes  and 
federal  failures  to  regulate  dangerous 
chemicals:  “Problems  with  the  Great  Lakes 
or  troubles  within  the  pension  system  don’t 
lend  themselves  to  children’s  books.”  @ 


Photo  of  the  Month 


BRIE  COHEN,  ALBERT  LEA  (MINN.)  TRIBUNE,  JULY  10 


WHEN  A  COMPANY  OF  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 

returned  from  a  year  of  service  in  Kosovo,  friends 
and  family  waited  patiently  in  the  Albert  Lea 
armory  for  their  dismissal.  All,  that  is,  except  for  3-year-old 

McKenzie  Wondra,  who  ran  into  the  ^  Submit  your  photos  tor 

arms  of  her  dad,  Sgt.  Robert  Wondra.  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 

T,i  .  u  u  j  •.!.  lKrttype@editorandpuWisIier.coin 

Photographer  Cohen  snapped  it  with 

a  telephoto  lens  and  tells  us  she  is  still  “amazed  the  girl  was 
able  to  recognize  her  father  so  quickly.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Tulsa  daily  puts  human  face  on  murders 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  THE  Tulsa  (Okla.) 

World  decided  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  city’s  homicide  rate, 
it  wasn’t  content  with  just  that  past  year 
or  tw  o  of  local  murders.  Or  w-ith  simply 
presenting  them  as  statistics. 

The  paper  took  10  years’  w  orth  of  mur¬ 
ders  —  some  507  killings  —  and  provided 
readers  w-ith  in-depth  stories,  background 
information,  and  personal  accounts  of 
how-  each  death  affected  the  victim’s  fami¬ 


ly,  the  assailants,  and  the  court  system.  In 
addition  to  the  two-day  print  package, 
published  July  13  and  14,  an  extensive  on¬ 
line  report  provided  a  database  of  all  the 
homicides,  which  can  be  cross-referenced 
by  age,  location  and  name. 

A  detailed  map  pinpoints  where  each 
death  occurred,  while  eight  \-ideo  reports 
pronde  interview-s  w-ith  surviving  family 
members.  “We  decided  to  take  a  larger 
period  of  time  and  do  this  analysis,”  says 
Nicole  Marshall,  a  13-v-ear  police  reporter 


at  the  World  who 
spearheaded  the 
effort.  “The  feedback 
has  been  the  most 
interesting  from  the 

victims’  families.” 

T?j-.  '7-  Nicole  Marshall 

Citv’  Editor  Ziva 

Branstetter  says  the  project  took  sLx 
months  and  half  a  dozen  staffers  working 
at  least  part-time  on  it:  “It  w-as  about 
putting  a  human  face  on  an  issue  our 
readers  care  about.”  11 
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Hi^h  -d ej '  nexcs  ra  cks 


Selling  print  with  video 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

I  T’S  BKKN  A  (iUAKTKK-CKNTURY  SINCE 
USA  'lixlci//  fii^st  appeared  in  vending 
boxes  tlial  vaguely  resembled  a  televi¬ 
sion  set.  Since  then,  'FVs  have  changed  — 
and  so  have  newsracks,  which  can  now 
sjRirt  real  video.  Appearing  on  a  high- 
definition  flat  screen,  an  eye-c<itching  live 
news  feed  from  a  newspafX'r  s  Web  site  can 
promote  single-copy  sales  and  even  Uike 
online  .subscriptions. 

About  5'/.,  years  ago,  '17ie  Nexc  York  Times 
ran  a  storv'  about  a  local  company  that  de- 
veiojxd,  among  other  things,  video  movie 
posters  for  theaters.  Today,  the  same  tech- 
nologv'  is  helping  sell  the 

Times  in  major  cities,  where  E-mail  Senior 

outlets  “are  thrilled  with  it,”  Editor  Jim  Rosen- 

says  Brian  Sheehan,  the  Times'  berg  at  jrosenberg@ 
retail,  educational,  and  corjio-  editorandpublisher.com. 
rate  sales  vice  president.  “Its  a 
sjiortv’  unit  —  not  your  old  meUil  rack.” 

'I’he'l’imestation  Digital  Newsrack  pro¬ 
vides  the  days  news  highlights  in  te.xt  and 
images,  with  updates,  breaking  news,  and 
advertising  reaching  readers/vievvers  fiuster 
than  print  or  Web-b;used  media,  according 
to  its  developer,  'flunking  Pictures  —  a 
managed  .service  provider  that  owns,  oper¬ 
ates  and  maintains  a  network  of  displays 


and  will  develop  interactive  digital 
display  systems  for  v  arious  venues 
and  events.  Secure  broadband  wire¬ 
less  connectivity  and  Smartcard 
readers  can  allow  customers  to  se¬ 
lect  content,  receive  downloads,  and 
perform  transactions  using  a  card, 
radio-frequency  ID,  or  cell  phone. 

'fhe  challenge  was  finding  a  way 
to  easily  show  a  papers  range  of  sto¬ 
ries  when,  unlike  magazines,  customers 
generally  are  not  permitted  to  peruse  news¬ 
papers,  says  Thinking  Pictures  President 
and  co-founder  Stephan  Fitch.  'I’DN,  he 
adds,  provides  that  randomized  sampling 
in  60  to  90  seconds  using 
proprietarv’  software  that  “to 
some  degree”  is  customizable. 

Fitch  hired  a  composer  to 
write  a  score  to  accompany  the 
content,  knowing  it  would  be 
brief  and  require  appropriate  transitions 
between  stories.  "We  came  up  with  an 
algorithm  to  accomplish  that,”  he  says. 

At  airjvorts,  convenience  stores,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  newsstands,  the  Times  has  about 
50  units  deployed  throughout  the  countrv’, 
the  majoritv’  in  the  New  York  metro  area, 
says  Sheehan.  Wliile  the  Times  plans  to 
keep  using  them,  their  price  and  monthly 


Thinking  Pictures  brings  interactive  high-definition  video 
to  New  York  Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal  newsracks. 


maintenance  fee  are  high,  says  Sheehan, 
who  declines  to  disclose  pricing. 

“They’re  verv’  nice  to  have”  and  offer  “a  lot 
of  visibility,”  he  says.  But  in  at  a  time  when 
everv'body’s  watching  everv’  pennv>  he  adds, 
“we  just  haven’t  been  able  to  cost-justify 
taking  this  to  tbe  next  level.” 

More  recently,  7'he  Wall  Street  Journal 
began  testing  the  video  service.  "We’re 
just  doing  a  trial  with  them  right  now,”  a 
spokeswoman  says.  "We  have  just  a  handftil 
of  them  in  a  couple  of  key  markets.” 

Mdiile  negotiations  proceed  with  news¬ 
papers  in  three  other  states  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  as  well  as  with  Singapore  Press 
Holdings,  Thinking  Pictures  is  at  work 
on  something  for  the  sidewalk  newssUind, 
t(K):  replacing  those  newspaper-nameplate 
pa[x.‘rvveights  with  a  low-power  display  that 
runs  a  ticker  of  news  stories.  @ 


Holding  back  pays  ‘Wicked’  dividends  online 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ORE  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  GO.  'THAT’S 

the  online  philosophy  at  GateHouse  Media, 
which,  among  other  sites, 
runs  Wicked  Local  —  the  popular  com¬ 
munity  network  of  nearly  160  Web  sites 
throughout  New  England. 

To  entice  local  advertisers  (and 
national  ones,  too),  GateHouse  keeps  it 
simple  by  limiting  the  amount  of  ads  on 
its  site.  Says  GateHouse  New  England 
Director  of  Online  Sales  Chris  Eck: 

“From  a  local  perspective  we  are  giving 
them  an  exclusive  way  to  stand  out  from 
their  eompetitors.” 

Depending  on  the  site  and  traffic  data,  sometimes  there 
are  only  four,  five,  maybe  six  positions  so  that  advertisers  have 
prominence.  “We’re  looking  at  traffic  and  w'hat  our  CPM”  — 
cost  per  thousand  —  “should  be  and  simplifying  the  process 


for  the  local  sales  reps  and  for  advertisers,”  he  explains. 

Eck  says  that  many  Wicked  Local  sites  sell  out  of  inventory, 
and  in  some  cases  advertisers  have  snapped  up  all  the  avail¬ 
able  positions  on  a  particular  site. 
“Advertisers  have  jumped  on  board,” 
says  Eck.  “Some  are  like,  ‘Can  I  buy  all 
five  positions?’” 

Some  local  advertisers  spend  some 
serious  cash  online.  As  Eek  puts  it,  they 
“shock  you. ...  You  ask  them  what  they 
are  doing  online  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
find  out  they  are  running  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  a  month  with  Google.” 

Embracing  this  trend  has  helped  to 
double  online  ad  revenue.  Eck  says  that 
about  30%  of  Web-only  advertisers  also  make  print  buys. 
Gatehouse  avoids  the  upsell  method  —  buy  a  print  ad,  get  a 
'oanner  for  chump  change.  “Online  is  not  for  free,”  he  adds. 
“We  charge  for  everything  across  the  board.” 


CAFb-uu 


The  home  page  of  Wicked  Local  Cape  Cod 
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A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Jason  Cannon  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Denwpolis  Times,  as  well  as  its 
Web  site  and  affiliated  shoppers.  He 
also  will  serve  as  \ice  president  of  Boone 
Publications  Inc.  Cannon  most  recently 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Franklin 
Count//  Times  in  Russelhille. 

C  A  I,  I  F  O  R  \  I  A 
Richard  A.  Ramhoff  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm 
Springs  and  will  be  group  \ice  president 
in  Gannett  Co.’s  U.S.  CommuniU'  Publish¬ 
ing’s  Pacific  Group.  Ramhoff  pre\iously 
ser\  ed  as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
La  using  {Mich.)  State  Journal  and  a 
vice  president  for  Gannett ’s  Michigan 
newspaper  group.  He  succeeds  Michelle 
Krans.  who  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  strategv’  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Gannett  Co.  in  McLean,  Va. 

David  Ryan  is  the  new  citv-  editor  at  the 
Napa  Valley  Register.  Ryan  has  been  a 
reporter  with  the  paper  since  2003.  He 
succeeds  Jill  Decker. 

Michael  Miller  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  for  The  Modesto  Bee 
and  the  Merced  Sun-Star.  He  has  served 
as  the  Sun-Star's  circ  director  since  2005. 

Jennifer  Malkin  and  Robby  Robbins  have 
been  named  advertising  directors  for 
the  Santo  Barbara  Independent.  Malkin 
most  recently  served  as  the  Independent's 
advertising  director  for  marketing/PR/ 
production,  while  Robbins  most  recently 
was  director  of  new  media  for  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Weekly  in  Durham,  N.C. 


NEVADA 

Niki  Gladys 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Nevada  Appeal. 
She  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  senior  director/local  sales 
for  The  Dallas  Morning Neics. 


MICHIGAN 

Brian  Priester 

Brian  Priester  is  the  new  president  and 

N 

publisher  of  the  Lansing  State  Journal. 
Priester,  44,  most  recently  was  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Statesman  Journal 
in  Salem,  Ore.  He  started  at  advertising 
agencies  before  joining  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  marketing  analyst.  In  1994, 
Priester  joined  Argus  Leader  m  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  as  marketing  director,  and  five  years  later  he  was 
named  Gannett ’s  marketing  executive  of  the  year.  Priester  be¬ 
came  vice  president  of  market  development  at  The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  in  2001,  and  in  2003  he  was  appointed  VP/circulation. 


C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  I  1 
Thomas  Baden  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Connecticut  Post  in  Bridgeport.  Baden 
has  been  e.xecutive  editor  of  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  since  2003. 

John  Kovach  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Stratford  Star.  Kovach  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  Neic  Canaan  Advertiser 
since  1997- 

1)  E  E  A  W  A  R  E 

Scott  Goss  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Newark  Post.  Goss  most  recently  served 
as  an  education  reporter  for  The  Cecil 
Whig,  the  Po.st's  sister  paper. 

D  1  S  I  R  I  C  I  O  E  C  O  L  L  M  B  I  A 
Mary  Katharine  Ham  has  been  named  online 


Ham  most  recently  was  managing  editor 
of  political  communitv’  Tovvnhall.com. 

G  E  O  R  G  I  A 

Mike  Burlingame  has  been  named  senior 
director/consumer  sales  and  retention 
at  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 
Burlingame  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  at  The  Seattle  Times  Co. 

I  1.  El  N  O  1  S 

Don  I  Bricker  has  been  named  publisher 
of  Chronicle  News  Group,  part  of  Shaw- 
Suburban  Media  of  Greater  Chicago.  He 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Appeal-Democrat  in  Marysville,  Calif. 
Scott  Rosenburgh  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  interactive  media  for  Shaw 


editor  for  The  Washington  Examiner.  Suburban  Media.  He  most  recently  over- 


The  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
(NNPA)  has  bestowed 
the  John  B.  Russwurm 
Award  for  Best  Newspa¬ 


per  to  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune,  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  continuously  running 
black  newspaper.  This  is 
the  seventh  time  in  the 
last  12  years  the  paper 
has  won  this  award. 


On  Oct.  10,  the  Maine 
Press  Association  will  in¬ 
duct  into  its  hall  of  fame 
Kennebec  Journal  and 
Morning  Sentinel  politi¬ 


cal  reporter,  columnist 
and  commentator  Jim 
Brunclle;  the  late 
Robert  B.  Bcith,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  publisher 
for  Guy  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers;  the  late  Campbell 


B.  Niven,  publisher  of 
The  Times  Record  in  ' 
Brunswick  for  30  years; 
and  the  late  Polly 
Ouimet,  a  longtime  • 
news  editor  .for  the 
Lewiston  Sun  Journal. 
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OBITUARIES 


saw  classified  and  online  sales  for  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press. 


Judy  Grande 


Mark  Fitton  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Southern  Illinoisan.  Fitton 
previously  serv'ed  as  night  editor  of  The 
Times  of  Northwest  Indiana. 


FORMER  JOURNAL  NEWS  AND  PLAIN  DEALER  REPORTER 

SHE  WAS  A  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  for  a  ^ 

relatively  small  daily,  covered  Congress  for  a 
larger  paper,  and  briefly  worked  for  one  of  the  <"  '"Jj^ 

most  famous  columnists  in  s>Tidication  history. 

Judy  Grande  joined  Ti^cJoiirao/iVcK’s  in  Rockland 
County,  N.Y.,  as  a  reporter  in  1975.  Five  years  later,  she  |||PH||k 
shared  the  1980  Pulitzer  finalist  nomination  for  “Get-  ^ 

ting  Away  With  Murder,”  a  series  that  investigated  the 
handling  of  ever)’  murder  case  by  the  police  and 

courts  in  Rockland  in  the  early  to  mid-’70s.  The  stoiy  - -  - 

also  earned  her  the  award  for  Meritorious  Public  Service,  bestowed  annually  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  In  1984  she  married  her  collabora¬ 
tor  on  the  series,  Brian  Gallagher,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  Journal  News.  He  w'ent 
on  to  become  executive  editor  and  editorial  page  editor  of  USA  Today. 

The  Brooklyn,  N.Y.-born  Grande  began  her  journalism  career  at  the  weekly 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  News.  She  moved  to  Washington  in  1981,  first  reporting  for 
famed  investigative  columnist  Jack  Anderson  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  under 
his  byline.  In  June  1981,  she  joined  the  Washington  bureau  of  The  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland,  covering  Congress  and  consumer  issues. 

In  1990,  Grande  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  where  she  was 
involved  in  creating  a  scholarship  for  minority  students  interested  in  journalism 
and  in  securing  a  bequest  to  renovate  and  expand  the  club’s  library  and  archives. 


INDIAN  A 

Gary  Gerard  has  been  named  general 
manager  at  The  Times-Union  in  Warsaw'. 
He  has  been  managing  editor  since  1988, 


I  O  WA 

Doug  Techel  is  the  new  circulation  director 
for  The  Ottumwa  Courier.  A  former 
Courier  employee,  Techel  re-joins  the 
newspaper  after  leaving  as  circulation 
director  in  1998. 


K  E  N  I  U  C  K  \ 

Slone  Cansler  is  the  new  publisher  of  the 
News-Democrat  e?  Leader  in  Russellville. 
Previously,  she  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Murray  Ledger  &  Times. 


Lynette  Mason  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Spencer  Magnet  in 
Taylorsville.  Mason  most  recently  served 
as  advertising  manager,  and  will  retain 
that  position. 


L  ()  U  I  S  I  A  N  A 

Sean  R  McCrory  has  been  named  deputy 
director  at  The  Town  Talk  in  Alexandria. 
He  is  promoted  from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  local  content. 


HOME  NEWS  ENTERPRISES,  LLC 
HAS  SOLD 


M  A  .S  vS  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Robert  M.  Powers  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/communications  and  public 
affairs  for  The  Boston  Globe.  Previously, 
he  served  as  executive  director  of  internal 
communications.  Bennie  DINardO  has  been 
named  deputy’  managing  editor  for  multi- 
media.  DiNardo  has  serv’ed  as  deputy' 
business  editor  since  1999. 


Ileralb  Stmrnal 

Blount  will  s«ve  as  police  chief 


MONTICELLO  (IN)  HERALD  JOURNAL 

(4,555  daily  circulation) 

MARKETPLACE 

(7,500  weekly  distribution) 

REMINDER 

(9,000  weekly  distribution) 

WHERE  MAGAZINE 

(63,000  annual  distribution) 


/\nra  gets  first  taste 
of  winter  weather 


M  I  C  H  I  G  N 

Rich  Harshbarger  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  consumer  marketing  for  the 
Detroit  Media  Partnership.  Harshbarger 
most  recently  was  director  of  market 
development  for  The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif 


irtng  condnuptl  for  («uttermans 


M  O  N 1  A  N  A 

Skylar  Browning  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  The  Missoula  Independent. 
Brow'ning  most  recently  served  as  arts 
and  entertainment  editor. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Home  News  Enterprises 
in  this  transaction. 
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The  award  recognizes  work  that  positively  affects  people’s  lives 
and  produces  benefits  for  the  community  -  something  Carol  does 
often  in  her  “The  Extra  Miler”  column  about  ordinary  people 
doing  extraordinary  deeds  to  help  others. 


Carol  Dawson,  Columnist 

Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  Evening  News, 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune 


So  bravo  to  Carol  Dawson,  a  columnist  who  personifies  the 
philosophy  that  journalism  has  an  obligation  to  public  life  that 
goes  beyond  telling  the  news.  It  also  has  a  duty  to  stir  readers  to 
positive  action.  ^  ■ 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc., 
based  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  is  a  leading 
publisher  of  local  news  and  information, 
serving  more  than  150  communities 
throughout  the  United  States 


To  read  a  collection  of  Carol  Dawson’s  columns  go  to 
www.newsandtribune.com/extramilers 


director  at  The  Post  and  Courier  in 
Charleston.  Wagenlander  has  served  as 
circulation  director  since  2000. 


N  E  B  R  .\  S  K  .\ 

Jim  RistOW  is  the  new  regional  publisher 
for  the  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Plattsmouth 
Journal,  and  One  Magazine  in  Omaha. 
RistOW  has  seiz  ed  as  publisher  of  the 
Plattsmouth  Journal  since  2005.  He 
succeeds  Ken  Lingen. 


jjw  MICHIGAN 

John  Jackson 

[  has  been  named 

VP/digital  sales 
for  the  Detroit 
A  H  Media  Partner¬ 
ship.  He  most  recently  was  re¬ 
tail  multimedia  sales  director 
at  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 


T  E  X  A  S 

Becky  Brackin  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times.  Brackin  previously  was  director  of 
marketing  and  online  services. 


X  E  \V  H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E 
Mark  Travis  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  Valley  Nexcs  in  Lebanon.  Previously,  he 
was  director  of  product  development  for 
the  Concord  Monitor. 


W A  SHIN  G 1 O  X 
Rob  Blethen  has  been  named  associate 
publisher  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin,  effective  Sept.  2.  He  currently 
serves  £is  director  of  advertising  for  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram. 


X  E  W  YORK 

Trevor  Delaney  has  been  named  personal 
finance  editor  for  The  Associated  Press. 
Delaney  most  recently  was  editorial 
director  for  personal  finance  at  Black 
Enterprise  magazine. 


been  editor  of  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun 
Star  since  2000. 


Pat  Ratliff  has  been  named  new  editor  of 
the  Edmonds  Beacon.  He  most  recently 
served  as  editor  of  the  Mukilteo  Beacon. 


O  R  E  (i  O  X 

Bob  Carruth  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Lee  Enterprises'  Mid- 
Valley  Newspapers.  Carnith  most  recently 
was  Mid-Valley’s  retail  ad  manager. 


Paul  Smurl  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  at  TheNeu.'  York  Times. 
Smurl  most  recently  serv  ed  as  executive 
director/strategv’  and  planning. 


W  E  S  1  1  R  G  I  X  I  A 

Dave  Boden  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Mineral  Daily  Nexcs-Tribune  in 
Keyser.  Boden  most  recently  was  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  advertising 
at  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-Neu's. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Steve  Wagenlander  has  been  named  to  the 

new  position  of  audience  development 


Joseph  Kieta  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica.  Kieta  has 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.  salutes 
Carol  Dawson,  columnist  for  our  papers  in  southern  Indiana 
and  winner  of  the  2008  Will  Rogers  Humanitarian  Award 
from  the  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  their  zeal  for  ever-deeper  cuts  in  pages  and  people, 
many  newspapers  risk  terminating  readers,  too 


Newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  around  the 
nation,  reading  about  Keith 
Hempstead’s  stunt  the  other 
dav”,  doubtless  chuckled,  and  promptly 
put  it  out  of  mind.  Hempstead  is  the 
North  Carolina  lawyer  w'ho  is  suing  The 
News  ^  Observer  in  Raleigh,  claiming 
that  its  layoffs  of  16  new'sroom  employees 
and  decision  to  cut  new’shole  constituted 
fraud  and  a  breach  of  contract  with 
subscribers  like  himself. 

Even  the  reaction  of  the  N^O's  executive 
editor,  John  Drescher, 
w'as  more  bemused  than 
annoyed  by  the  law  suit.  He 
joked  that  maybe  he’d  turn 
around  and  sue  Hempstead 
because  the  paper  has  been 
delivering  far  more  value 
than  the  36  cents  a  day  it 
gets  from  his  home  delivery' 
subscription. 

Silly  as  his  law'suit  might 
be,  w-e  think  Hempstead  is  on  to  some¬ 
thing.  He  is  insisting  that  readers  should 
have  some  standing  w'hen  new  spapers  take 
an  axe  to  the  newsroom  and  new'shole.  In 
this  recent  and  most  sweeping  wave  of  self- 
described  “restructuring”  and  “reinvention” 
by  new  spapers,  it’s  increasingly  apparent 
that  readers  are  an  afterthought  at  best. 

In  our  cover  package  this  issue  about 
the  wTenching  changes  in  editorial  and 
business  practices  newspapers  are  impos¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  industry’s  top  thinkers 
note  that  many  managers  these  days  don’t 
even  bother  to  pretend  their  new'  and 
diminished  papers  are  designed  w'ith 
readers  in  mind. 

They  might  as  w'ell  be  sending  readers 
away  with  the  boilerplate  announcements 


Readers  are  at 
best  an  after¬ 
thought  when  it 
comes  to  all  the 
“reinvention” 
we’re  seeing. 


that  shoo  away  a  reporter  or  circulation 
manager  walking  out  the  door  with  person¬ 
al  effects  in  a  box:  “Jane  Subscriber  has 
been  a  wonderfully  loyal  and  productive 
reader  for  more  than  t\vo  decades.  We  wish 
her  W'ell  as  she  embarks  on  a  new'  chapter 
in  her  life.” 

It’s  not  too  late  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
layoft’of  readers.  The  just-released  2008 
tracking  study  by  the  Readership  Institute 
shows  that  new  spapers  continue  to  have 
plenty  of  loyal  readers,  especially  among 
Baby  Boomers  w  ho  will  be  with  us  for  an¬ 
other  two  or  three  decades 
or  more.  One  bit  of  good 
new  s  from  research  over 
the  years  is  that  readers 
actually  like  the  shorter 
stories  that  are  an  in- 
e\itable  result  of  dow'n- 
sized  papers. 

But  journalists  will  have 
to  remember  not  to  dumb 
dow'n  while  wTiting  tight, 
and  page  designers  will  have  to  package 
content  and  ads  in  a  way  that  demon¬ 
strates  respect  for  readers  ~  not  just 
ruthless  cost  efficiency. 

Newspapers  should  keep  in  mind  the 
principle  Publisher  Jorge  Springmiihl 
follows  at  the  Guatemalan  daily  Nuestro 
Diario  —  though  it  might  be  a  tad  radical 
for  U.S.  publishers  w  ho  now  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  their  openness  to  any  idea.  Nuestro 
Diario  banishes  ads  from  the  first  seven 
pages  of  the  tabloid  on  the  theory'  that  if 
readers  come  first,  they  should  get  the  best 
pages.  That’s  one  element  in  a  formula 
that  in  just  six  years  propelled  the  paper 
to  a  circulation  nearly  double  all  other 
Guatemalan  dailies  combined. 

The  reader  comes  first.  Imagine  that. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


The  new  virality’ 


It’s  been  dubbed  the  ‘YouTube  Election’  or  ‘Facebook  Election.’ 
Whatever  you  call  it,  political  coverage  has  changed  forever. 

The  nomination  of  an  African-American  for 
president  by  a  major  party  is  not  the  only  historic 
aspect  of  the  2008  election  campaign  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  also  the  first  campaign  strongly 
shaped  —  even,  at  times,  dominated  —  by  the  new 
media,  from  viral  videos  and  blog  reports  that  “go  mainstream”  to 
profoundly  successful  online  fundraising. 

James  Poniewozik,  the  Time  magazine  columnist,  observed  in 
late  June  that  the  old  media  are  rapidly  losing  their  “authority” 
and  influence  with  the  mass  market.  “It’s  too  simple  to  say  that  the 


new  media  are  killing  off’ the  old  media,”  he 
declared,  while  highlighting  a  pair  of  influ¬ 
ential  scoops  at  The  Huffington  Post  by  a 
hitherto  unknown  “citizen  journalist” 
named  Mayhill  Fowler.  "What’s  happening 
instead  is  a  kind  of  melding  of  roles.  Old 
and  new  media  are  still  svTnbiotic,  but  it’s 
getting  hard  to  tell  who’s  the  rhino  and 
who’s  the  tickbird.” 

Simply  put:  The  rules  of  the  game  have 
been  changed  forever  —  by  technology;  “It’s 
politics  at  the  speed  of  Internet,”  says  Dan 
Carol,  a  strategist  for  Obama  who  got  his 
start  on  Bill  Clinton’s  1992  team.  This  has 
brought  us  stirring  neyv  ways  to  tune  in  and 
participate,  along  with  diversions  ranging 
from  "Obama  Girl”  to  Mitt  Romney’s 
“Mitthead  Blogroll.”  And  it  likely  was  the 
first  primary-  campaign 
yvhere  a  question  at  a 
presidential  debate  yvas 
put  foryvard  by  a  melting 
snoyyman.  This  came 
during  one  of  the  You 
Tube  debates  (the  issue, 
of  course,  yvas  global  yvarming). 

This  year’s  campaign,  in  fact,  has  been 
dubbed  the  “YouTube  Election”  or  “The 


Facebook  Election.”  But  that  may  be  too 
reductive.  James  Rainey,  media  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  declared  recently 
that  there  is  a  “neyv-media  revolution  that  is 


remaking  presidential  campaigns.  Online 
yideos  can  dominate  the  evening  TV"  neyvs. 
Or  an  unpublished  novelist  yyith  absolutely 
no  journalism  training  can  alter  the  nation¬ 
al  debate”  —  a  reference 
to  Mayhill  Foyvler. 

A  Peyy  survey  released 
in  mid-June  revealed  that 
46%  of  all  Americans 
have  used  the  VV"eb  or 
e-mail  to  “get  neyvs  about 
the  campaign,  share  their  vieyvs,  and 
mobilize  others.”  Almost  20%  go  online 
every-  yveek  to  do  something  related  to  the 


campaign.  This  is  three  times  the  2004  rate 
—  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  campaign  is 
yet  to  come.  More  than  one  in  three  say  they 
have  yvatched  campaign  yideos.  Some  13 
million  have  yvatched  the  “Yes  We  Can”  spot 
starring  Scarlett  Johansson.  John  Legend, 
and  other  stars.  Fully  10%  report  that  they 
use  social  netyvorking  sites  to  get  involved. 

Finally,  6%  have  already  made  political 
contributions  online  —  already  three  times 
the  2004  total  for  that  entire  campaign. 

Of  course,  the  old  media  are  far  from 
dead  but  often  in  reactive  mode.  Case  in 
p)oint:  In  June,  the  Obama  “terrorist  fist 
bump”  yvent  from  yiral  to  The  Vieu'  in  just 
three  days.  Fortunately,  the  candidate  yvas 
able  to  laugh  it  off",  yvhich  yvas  certainly  not 
the  case  after  the  Rev.  Wright  yideos  yvent 
yiral.  In  fact,  after  yyrapping  up  the  nomi¬ 
nation  in  June,  the  Obama  campaign 
launched  an  extensive  Web  site  (Fight- 
TheSmears.com)  devoted  solely  to  shooting 
doyvn  yiral  rumors  and  e-mail  innuendo. 
Among  the  first  targets:  reports  of  a  shock¬ 
ing  yideo  that  allegedly  shoyved  Michelle 
Obama  railing  against  “yvhitey.”  Surely 
“cyber-snark”  is  here  to  stay. 

All  the  top  neyvspapers  noyv  choose  to 
break  campaign  neyvs  not  merely  on  their 
home  page  but  on  (multiple)  campaign 
blogs  fed  by  longtime  reporters,  such  as  Kit 
Seelye  at  The  New  York  Times.  Imitation  of 
the  blogosphere  has  become  a  sincere  form 
of  flattery  —  or,  at  times,  desperation.  And 
it’s  not  necessarily  a  big  step  foryvard. 

Rainey  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  recently- 
pointed  out:  “Online  film 
has  loyvered  the  price  of 
entry-  to  political  discourse 
and  pumped  neyv  life  into 
an  ossified  communica¬ 
tions  universe.”  But  he 
hastened  to  add:  “That 
doesn’t  mean  it’s  brought 
greater  accuracy  or  fair¬ 
ness.”  Jim  Rutenberg  in  the 
New  York  Times  recently  observed,  “This 
year,  the  development  of  cheap  neyv  editing 
programs  and  fast  y-ideo  distribution 
through  sites  like  YouTube  has  broken 
doyy-n  the  barriers,  empoyvering  a  neyv 
generation  of  largely  unregulated  political 
yvarriors  yvho  can  affect  the  campaign 
dialogue  faster  and  yyith  more  impact  than 
the  traditional  opposition  research  shops.” 

In  any  event,  a  candidate  noyv  must  gen¬ 
erate  not  merely  broad  appeal,  but  broad¬ 
band  appeal.  The  “pod”  people  are  taking 
over,  but  not  quite  in  the  yvay  Invasion  of 
the  Body  Snatchers  imagined  it.  11 


YiM  Witchell’s  column 
appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


The  “pod”  people  are 
taking  over.  Now, 
a  candidate  must 
generate  not  merely 
broad  appeal,  but 
broadband  appeal. 
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CHANGE 

IS  NOW 

Wise  cutbacks  and  broad  innovation  are 
the  keys  to  climbing  out  of  crisis  -  but 
now  ''everything’s  on  the  table,” 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

OMETHING’S  HAPPENING  HERE,  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 

industry,  and  as  the  old  Baby  Boomer  anthem  goes,  what 
it  is  ain’t  exactly  clear.  Faced  with  an  unprecedented  cri¬ 
sis  that  combines  cyclical  turbulence  with  metastasizing 
digital  technology  that  steals  away  revenue  and  readers 
at  an  alarming  and  seemingly  accelerating  rate  (while  offering  news¬ 
papers  only  stingy  payoffs),  publishers  and  editors  everywhere  have 
thrown  away  their  rule  books  —  and,  to  find  their  way  in  this  new 

and  alien  environment,  are 
ready  to  implement  previously 
unthinkable  changes. 

Or  are  they? 

Ask  any  tvvo  industrv’ 
observ  ers  and  you’ll  get  at 
least  three  views  on  whether 
the  drastic  measures  under 
way  at  newspapers  —  the  deep 
staft’  and  page  cuts,  copyedit¬ 
ing  and  ad  design  outsourced 
abroad,  massive  shifting  of 
resources  to  the  Web,  getting 
out  of  the  printing  business  — 
are  harbingers  of  truly 
*  fundamental  change, 
z  “I  think  evervthing  is  on  the 
i  table,”  says  Earl  Wilkinson,  ex- 
I  ecutive  director  of  the  Intema- 
S  tional  Newsmedia  Marketing  Association 
S  (INMA).  One  indication  of  his  claim:  INMA 
“  used  to  stand  for  International  Netvspaper 
?  Marketing  Association.  Another:  In  New 


Chicago  billionaire/Tribune  Co.  owner  Sam  Zell  has  cut  staff  drastically  at  his 
newspaper  properties,  including  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  LA.  Times. 

York,  tvvo  archrivals  —  the  Daily  Neu's  and 
Neu'  York  Post  —  are  reportedly  discussing 
combining  some  key  business  functions. 

There’s  one  good  reason  for  the  industrv ’s 


new  openness  to  change  —  fear,  says  Drew 
Davis,  president  and  e.\ecutive  director  of  the 
.\merican  Press  Institute  (API):  “I  have  never 
seen  so  many  senior  newspaper  executives  so 
depressed  and  frightened  for  their  future.” 

Just  look  at  all  the  depressing  news  rolling 
out  this  summer.  Gannett  froze  employee 
pensions  and  reorganized  its  newspaper 
division.  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland, 
normally  protected  under  the  cloak  of  New- 
house,  was  ordered  to  cut  32  pages  a  week 
from  the  daily.  The  Record  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  put  its  entire  headquarters  up  for  sale, 
spinning  the  move  as  a  way  to  get  into 
“mobile  journalism.”  Parent  company  North 
Jersey  Media  Group  e.xpects  to  save  as  much 
as  $2.4  million  pier  year  by 
dumping  the  building.  Execu¬ 
tives  with  The  New  York  Times 
Co.  floated  the  idea  of  a  10% 
wage  reduction  for  union 
employees  at  The  Boston  Globe. 

Lee  Enterprises  CEO  Maiy- 
Junck  told  the  Cribb  Greene 
Report,  “There  was  a  time 
when  no  one  published  on 
holidays.  Maybe  we  should  go 
back  to  that  concept.  We’re 
considering  the  idea  now.” 
Eliminating  some  sections  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  —  or 
even  dropping  entire  Monday 
or  Tuesday  editions  —  are  other 
ideas  she  might  consider. 

And  while  the  newsroom 
cuts  have  naturally  grabbed  national  head¬ 
lines  about  newspapers’  woes,  every  part  of 
the  business  is  operating  in  crisis  mode,  with 
more  “urgencv  ”  than  ever,  savs  Jeff  Hood, 
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Tribunes  publisher,  Scott  Smith,  had  moved 
on  a  little  earlier. 

The  deadlines  at  smaller  Tribune  papers 
are  even  tighter.  A  brief  firestorm  broke 
out  over  Tribunes  hint  that  it  might  start 
metisuring  reporters’  viilue  literally  by  the 
published  inch. 

At  the  same  time,  Abrams  has  encouraged 
employees  to  think  outside  the  box  in 
rambling  memos  that  have  compared  news- 
papering,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  to  poetiy, 
a  1966  BordeaiLx,  National  Public  Radio, 
and  GPS  de\ices.  “Tweaking  will  kill  you. 
Aggressively  and  noticeably  changing  the 
look  and  feel  can  and  most  likely  icill  grow 
you,”  he  wTote  in  one  memo. 

That  kind  of  talk  is  catching,  says  Tim 
McGuire,  w  ho  first  noticed  the  different 
tone  in  the  industiy-  at  this  year’s  American 
Society  of  New  spaper  Editors  convention. 
The  despondency  of  editors  in  recent  years 
was  replaced  by  a  willingness  to  entertain 


much  a  part  of  the  problem  as  anyone  w'as.” 

McGuire’s  advice  for  newspapers  now  is  to 
radically  rethink  what  the  newspaper  looks 
like  day  to  daw  Monday’s  paper  might  be  just 
16  pages,  covering  more  sports  than  news. 
Tuesday,  another  loser  for  most  dailies, 
might  even  drop  sports.  The  Sunday  paper 
would  be  almost  unchanged,  the  product  for 
mass  distribution  not  only  of  ad  inserts  but 
as  a  “convener”  of  the  whole  communitv’  to 
have  a  conversation.  And  to  get  everv  body  in 
the  door,  he  suggests  dramatically  lowering 
the  price  of  that  fat  Sunday  paper. 


CFO  of  Seattle-based  Pioneer  Newspapers. 

Privately  held  Pioneer  is  not  under  the 
same  kind  of  pressure  from  Wall  Street  as 
bigger  chains,  but  it’s  a  good  example  of  a 
company  that’s  adopting  and  considering 
practices  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
as  recently  as  five  years  ago.  For  instance, 
one  of  its  papers  prints  a  nearby  daily  owned 
by  The  McClatchy  Co.  Pioneer  is  looking  to 
outsource  not  simply  ad  design  or  copyedit¬ 
ing  but  perhaps  its  accounting  as  well,  to 
India  or  the  Philippines,  “WTiether  it’s  in 
finance  or  editorial  or  production,  we  know 
we  have  to  change,”  says  fiood, 

Steven  S.  Duke,  an  tussociate  professor  at 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  who  works 
with  newspapers  as  managing  director  for 
training  at  the  Readership  Institute,  isn’t  so 
sure  the  industiy  has  gotten  the  message, 
even  now,  “I  haven’t  seen  amthing  I  would 
call  radical,  despite  all  the  talk,”  he  asserts. 

At  Institute  training  sessions,  he  has 

noticed  a  change  in  demands  that 

tells  him  newspapers  are  still  not  , 

ready  for  fundamental  change:  "They 

used  to  say,  ‘Tell  me  who’s  doing  this, 

and  if  it’s  working  to  increase  reader-  ^  IL 

ship,’  Now  what  they  say  is,  ‘Tell  me 

who’s  doing  this  —  and  making  mon-  lEffi 

ey  at  it,’  Evervone  wants  promises  that 

risks  they  take  will  bring  in  dollars  —  '  f  ■ 

and,  of  course,  nobody  can  do  that,” 


Some  newspapers  are  already  going  the 
route  of  shrinkage.  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
Neics,  for  instance,  is  in  the  process  of 
downsizing  its  Monday  and  Tuesday 
editions,  “We  are  looking  at  trving  to 
tighten  up  stories  and  see  how  we  can 
^  convene  more  information  in  less 
space,”  says  Editor/Vice  President 
ft  Butler, 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  another 
MediaNews  Group  Inc,  paper,  is  also 
greeting  the  beginning  of  the  work- 
week  with  smaller  papers,  some- 
^  thing  Editor  Nancy  Conway  says  is  a 
positive  step:  “The  key  is  not  to  have 
fewer  stories;  the  vision  is  to  make 
them  smaller,” 

I  The  time  could  be  ripe  for  folfill- 
Plppi  I  ing  a  longtime  fantasy  of  some 
publishers 


Every  one  can  at  least  agree  there  is 
plentv'  of  talk.  Much  of  the  discussion 
has  been  sparked  by  Sam  Zell  —  the 
real  estate  mogul  who  came  to  the 
newspaper  industry’  less  than  a  year 
ago  when  he  engineered  the  deal  to 
take  Tribune  Co.  private  —  and  his 
Chief  Innovation  Officer  Lee  Abrams, 
who’s  best  known  for  inventing  the  “album- 
oriented  rock”  format  on  F’M  radio  back 
in  the  1970s. 

As  cash  flow’  fell  by  unex'pectedly  large 
numbers,  squeez'  '.g  heavily  debt-laden 
Tribune  even  further,  Zell  and  CFO  Randy 
Michaels  ordered  the  chain’s  dailies  to  shift 
the  editorial/advertising  mix,  traditionally 
60%  to  40%  in  favor  of  editorial,  to  an  even 
50-50  split  —  and  redesign  its  papers  to 
contain  fewer  pages.  And,  by  the  way,  use 
fewer  journalists  in  the  process. 

The  flagship  Chicago  Tribune  was  given 
90  days  to  transform  itself  into  that  kind  of 
paper.  Editor  Ann  Marie  Lipinski  —  who  had 
been  with  the  paper  since  1978  —  resigned  in 
mid-Julv’,  not  long  after  the  announcement. 
The  same  day,  David  Hiller,  publi.sher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  e.xited.  The  Chicago 


eliminating  dog  days 
like  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday. 
It’s  fireled  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
in  the  U.S.,  at  least,  newspapers 
generally  lose  money  during  the 
week  and  coin  it  on  Fridays  and 
Sundays,  says  INMAs  Wilkinson: 

“I  know  of  newspajicrs  that  for  20  years  have 
had  blueprints  for  killing  days  of  the  week.” 

In  recent  w  eeks,  two  small  GateHouse 
Media  Inc.-ovv’ned  dailies  in  Illinois  actually 
implemented  those  plans.  Tony  Scott, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Revieu' Atlas  in 
Monmouth,  Ill.,  told  readers  that  the  paper 
had  been  thinking  about  eliminating  Mon¬ 
days  for  at  least  two  years,  and  were  finally 
pushed  to  do  it  by  newsprint  costs  that 
soared  45%  year-over-year  and  rising  gas 
prices.  Its  sibling  Kercanee  (Ill.)  Star  Courier 
also  dropped  Mondays. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Fontm  Communica- 
tions-ovvTied  Daily  Telegram  in  Superior 
went  even  further,  announcing  in  July  that 
come  September,  it  was  dropping  four  of  its 
sL\  publishing  days  while  shifting  daily 
reporting  to  its  Web  site.  In  making  the 
decision  to  switch  to  a  twice-weeklv,  paid- 


Tribune  Co.  Chief  Innovation  Officer  Lee  Abrams,  with  the  Blue 
Man  Group.  The  radio  industry  maven  took  the  position  in  March. 

just  about  any  option.  “I  think  you’re  on  the 
brink  of  seeing  things  that  are  going  to  push 
the  boundaries  prett>'  dramatically,”  he  says. 

“You’re  not  seeing  it  just  yet,  but  the  conver¬ 
sations  have  taken  a  turn  decidedly  in  the 
direction  of  radical  change.” 

McGuire  is  an  expert  on  change  with  a 
capital  “C,”  having  implemented  radical  shifts 
in  beats  and  newsroom  management  in  the 
early  1990s  as  editor  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  by  the  standards  of  what’s 
required  today,  I  was  a  piker,”  says  McGuire, 
now  the  Frank  Russell  Chair  for  the  business 
of  journalism  at  Arizona  State  University’s 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications.  “I  knew’  the  business 
had  to  change,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do  w  as 
develop  a  culture  of  change.  But  I  sure  don’t 
want  to  glorify  w  hat  I  did,  because  I  w  as  as 
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circ  model.  Publisher  Ken  Brovvall  says  all 
options  were  open  for  the  5,500-circ  evening 
daily  —  from  turning  tabloid  to  going  to  free 
distribution. 

INMAs  Wilkinson  is 
skeptical  that  larger-circu- 
lation  newspapers  will 
actually  pull  the  trigger 
on  the  idea  of  eliminating 
Mondays.  But  Alan 
Jacobson,  president 
and  CEO  of  Brass  Tacks 
Design,  thinks  it  could 
become  as  widespread 
an  industry'  practice  as 
narrowing  web  widths. 

"Staffing  a  newsroom 
seven  days  a  week  has  been  tough,”  he  says. 
Newspapers,  Jacobson  hgures,  will  drop  a 
day  following  the  same  logic  many  papers 
are  using  in  lopping  off  feature  sections  for 
low-circ  days.  “Reporters  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  those  feature  stories,”  he  says.  "You  elimi¬ 
nate  that  section,  and  you  just  bought  your¬ 
self  three  days  of  reporting  time  —  if  you  still 
have  that  reporter.” 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SHRINKAGE 

Consider  Jacobsons  marching  orders  for 
the  redesign  of  a  Florida  paper  hed  rather 
not  name:  "The  big  thing  behind  the  re¬ 
design  is  cutting  back  drastically”  on  pages 
and  people.  What  it  wants  is  a  product  that 
can  be  produced  by  far  fewer  people. 

While  some  newspapers  are  attempting  to 
sell  these  kind  of  content  cuts  as  some  kind 
of  service  to  readers,  Ventura  County  (Calif.) 
Star  Editor  Joe  R.  How'ry  in  a  note  to  readers 
early  this  summer  refiised  to  sugarcoat  its 
changes,  which  he  bluntly  said  were  simply 
about  cutting  costs  in  bad 
economic  times:  "We’re  not 
trying  to  fool  anybody  with 
phony  catchphrases  like 
‘new  and  improved’  or  ‘to 
better  serve  you.’  Beginning 
Monday,  we’re  eliminating 
some  things  from  the 
paper;  it’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

More  papers  have 
stopped  claiming  that  after 
the  cuts  the  paper  will  be 
better,  says  Butch  Ward,  a 
former  managing  editor 
of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
who  is  now  a  distinguished 
fellow  at  The  Poynter  Institute:  “I  think  it’s 
some  reflection  of  the  fact  that  we’re  now- 
cutting  bone.” 

This  focus  on  cost-cutting  raises  another 
question  that  the  industry  must  answer 


quickly:  Is  it  possible  to  change  fundamen¬ 
tally  when  you’re  barely  holding  the  paper 
together  day  to  day?  Newspapers  that  once 
tiilked  about  changes  to  better  serve  readers 
and  advertisers  are  now  looking  out  for 
number  one,  says  Ward:  “I  think  ‘appetite 


for  change’  would  be  more  aptly  described  as 
an  ‘appetite  for  survival.’” 

API’s  Drew  Davis  recalls  a  conversation 
with  a  board  member  about  the  institute’s 
Newspaper  Next  program  for  brainstorming 
revenue-producing  initiatives.  “He  said.  ‘We 
are  like  drowning  people,  who  are  treading 
water  as  fast  as  we  can.  And  you  people  are 
throwing  life  preservers’  —  he  meant  it  in  the 
form  of  Newspaper  Next  —  ‘and  we  can’t  even 
get  our  hands  out  of  the  water  to  reach  them.’” 

In  its  first  year.  Newspaper  Next  pro¬ 
grams  reached  some  6,000  people,  but  since 
API  rolled  out  its  2.0  version  last  February, 
the  response  has  not  been  anywhere  near 
that,  says  Davis.  The  biggest  newspaper 
companies,  he  adds,  are  most  conspicuous 
in  their  absence. 


Even  worse  than  the  shrinking  of  newspa¬ 
per  training  budgets  are  the  cuts  in  market¬ 
ing  and  research,  says  INMAs  Wilkinson. 


He’s  long  advocated  shifting  attention  to 
business  side  from  the  squeaky  wheels  in 
the  newsroom. 

“We  have  a  misallocation  of  resources 
across  the  industry,”  he  says.  "We  are  dramat¬ 


ically  bloated  in  newsrooms  relative  to  the 
business.  We  are  dramatically  under-fimded 
in  advertising  sales,  research,  and  marketing. 
Now  the  money  is  gone  —  and  it  is  harder  to 
get  the  money  back.” 

More  newspapers.  Wilkinson  says, 
should  be  like  The  Bake r>  field  Californian, 
which  in  good  times  and  bad  sets  aside  at 
least  1%  of  revenue  for  an  "innovation 
budget.”  Right  now,  with  central  California 
Ground  Zero  in  the  national  housing 
crunch,  things  are  verv’  bad  indeed  for 
the  Californian  —  but  the  family-owned 
publishing  company  continues  to  fund 
experiments  in  niche  print  and  online  pub¬ 
lishing.  "We’re  committed  to  this  innovation 
fund  because  we  think  we  need  a  bunch  of 
lines  in  the  water  to  catch  the  fish,”  says 
President/CEO  Richard  Beene. 

The  Californian  made  industrv’  headlines 
in  2006,  when  —  like  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
in  recent  weeks  —  it  launched  a  redesign  that 
was  a  shocking  departure  from  its  previous 
look.  After  a  big  spike  in  single-copy  sales, 
circulation  settled  back.  But  the  redesign 
had  and  continues  to  have  a  purpose,  Beene 
says:  target  Baby  Boomers,  newcomers, 
and  families. 

"We  made  the  decision  that  we  were 
going  to  fish  where  the  fish  were,”  he  says, 
"and  that’s  a  readership  that  is  older,  more 
affluent,  and  better  educated.”  Others  in 
the  marketplace  it  targets  with  products 
ranging  from  a  Spanish-language  weekly 
and  the  social  media  site  Bakotopia  to  its 
new  “Raising  Bakersfield”  site  for  moms. 

That,  says  Tim  McGuire,  is  perhaps  the 
most  radical  change  newspaper  could  intro¬ 
duce  on  the  print  side:  Stop  chasing  non¬ 
readers.  Give  up  trving  to  attract  younger 
readers  to  the  core  daily  paper,  he  argues. 


Give  them  great  Web  sites,  and  design  the 
print  paper  for  those  who  will  grow  old 
reading  it  over  the  next  25  years  or  more. 

One  other  thing  newspapers  might  tiy 
doing,  suggests  Urban  &  Associates  consult- 


"Everyone  wants  promises 
In  advance  that  risKs  they 
take  will  bring  in  dollars  — 
and  of  course,  nobody  can  do  that.*’ 

—  STEVEN  DUKE/Associate  Professor,  Medill  School  of  Journalism 


The  Bakersfield  Californian’s  four  niche  publications:  Raising  Bakersfield,  targeted  at  parents;  Bakotopia,  an 
arts-and-music  supplement  aimed  at  readers  in  their  20s  and  30s;  Mas,  which  targets  second  and  third- 
generation  Hispanic  Americans;  and  The  Southwest  Voice,  which  is  composed  of  reader-generated  content. 
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ant  Christine  Urban,  is  not  continually  in¬ 
sult  its  print  readers  and  advertisers.  “It 
scares  me,  for  instance,  to  see  our  newspa- 
f)er  subscribers  constantly  being  told  the  in- 
dustiy^  is  dring  and  what  they  are  doing  is 
silly  and  retrograde  —  instead  of  thanking 
them  and  restating  our  value  proposition. 
This  seems  like  real  simple  stuff.” 

Newspaper  consultant  Robb  Mont- 
gomeiy-  isn’t  ready  to  completely  give  up  on 
print  for  younger  people.  “The  people  who 
complain  about  shorter  stories  are  journal¬ 
ists,  and  I  wouldn’t  even  say  reporters,  I’d 
say  writers,”  says  Mont¬ 
gomery,  CEO  and  founder 
of  Chicago-based  Visual 
Editors.  “Newspapers 
are  lull  of  writers,  when 
they  should  be  full  of 
reporters.” 

Getting  to  a  smaller 
yet  still  engaging  print 
new'spaper  will  take 
a  culture  change  that 
Montgomery  and  others 
are  not  entirely  sure  U.S.  papers  can  pull 
off  anymore.  INMAs  Wilkinson  jokes 
mordantly  that  newspaper  culture  can’t  be 
transformed:  “It’s  being  changed  now'  only 
by  being  eliminated.” 

Things  are  clearly  changing  w  hen  the 
publisher  of  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark 
feels  compelled  to  tell  employees  that  the 
New  Jersey  paper’s  unique  job-securit\’ 
“Pledge,”  which  has  protected  non-union 
employees  from  layoffs  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  century',  will  continue  to  do  that 
“so  long  as  the  new  spaper  continues  to 
publish  daily  in  its  current  newsprint 


form.”  The  Pledge,  Publisher  George  E. 
Arwady  told  employees  in  a  recent  memo, 
“never  w  as  intended  to  apply  to  weekly 
publications  or  to  distribution  of  content 
over  the  Internet.” 


And  yet  some  change  that’s  considered 
radical  by  newspapers  would  be  fairly  ho- 
hum  in  other  industries,  or  countries. 

Take  advertising.  Only  now'  are  U.S. 
new  spapers  beginning  to  move  to  modular 
advertising,  which  sells  high-impact  ads  in 
logical  portions  of  a  page,  rather  than  by 


the  column  inch.  “For  years,  we’ve  been 
telling  papers  that  modular  is  just  one 
component  of  a  larger  program,  but  at  least 
the  fact  they’re  looking  at  it  means  they’re 
willing  to  change,”  says  Chris  Kubas,  rice 
president  of  Kubas  Consulting. 

But  this  year’s  devastation  of  the  pillars  of 
classified  advertising  —  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  help  w  anted  —  has  some  papers 
undertaking  dramatic  changes.  The  most 
notable  came  at  the  flagship  of  Sam  Zell’s 
Tribune  Co.:  In  January',  the  Chicago 
Tribune  eliminated  help-wanted  classifieds 
from  the  pages  of  its  w'eekday  papers. 


e.xcept  for  a  couple  of  pages  that  run  on 
Tuesdays  and  purposely  mimic  the  look  of 
listing  sites  such  as  Craigslist.  Recruiters 
and  job  seekers  are  directed  to  its  career- 
builder  Web  site  rather  than  print  —  a 
strateg}'  it  is  toting  as  a  success  in  a  series 
of  house  ads. 

But  new'spapers  continue  to  rely  on 
needlessly  complicated  rate  cards,  com¬ 
plains  Tony  Marsella,  the  former  corporate 
director  of  classified  advertising  for  Morris 
Communications  and  now'  president  and 
COO  of  Ranger  Data  Technologies,  a 
developer  of  software  for  classified  depart¬ 
ments  and  call  centers. 

If  new  spapers  ran  hardware  stores, 
Marsella  jokes,  a  salesperson  asked  the 
price  of  a  hammer  w  ould  turn  around  and 
ask  the  customer  w  hat  he  w'as  going  to  use 
it  for.  Shelves  in  the  kitchen?  $14.95.  Nail 
dow'n  loose  fencing?  $17.95.  “I  was  at  a 
paper  that  had  a  rate  card  for  just  real 
estate  that  was  12  pages,”  he  says. 

In  advertising,  Marsella  argues,  new's¬ 
papers  are  not  reacting  to  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  economic  pressure  w'ith  unprecedented 
ideas.  “Newspapers  are  forever  tweakers 
and  tinkerers,  but  w  e’re  not  big  changers,” 
he  sighs. 

That  w'ill  have  to  change,  says  former 
Star  Tribune  Editor  McGuire:  “What  we’re 
lacking  right  now  is  really  philosophical 
thinking.  If  this  is  a  seminal  crisis,  then  w'e 
have  to  do  some  seminal  thinking.  And  it 
really  does  have  to  be  radical.”  11 

—  Joe  Strupp  contributed  to  this  report. 

For  hourly  breaking  news  reports,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 


*  "I  have  never  seen  so  many 

seniornew^^dperoxecu" 

/  tives  so  depressed  and 
frightened  for  their  future.”  -  drew  dav|s 

President/Executive  Director,  American  Press  Institute 


Editors  ‘relax  the  rules’  to  make  moves 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

HE  Record  in  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  may 
epitomize  the  changing 
newspaper  in  today’s  difficult 
business  climate.  In  recent 
months,  the  North  Jersey- 
Media  Group  daily  has 
redesigned  with  a  “quicker- 
read”  approach,  eliminated 
two  scholarship  and  grant  pro¬ 
grams,  reduced  its  severance 
for  future  laid-off  employees, 
and  announced  plans  to  vacate 
its  headquarters  and  move  in 
with  its  smaller  sister  paper. 
The  Herald  News  of  West 
Paterson.  That  move,  expected 


before  early  2009,  vrill  also  in¬ 
clude  an  increase  in  mobile 
journalists,  or  “mojos,”  who 
work  out  of  their  cars 
and  homes. 

At  the  helm  for 
all  of  this  is  Editor/ 

Vice  President  Frank 
Scandale,  who 
admits  such  moves 
are  unusual,  but 
notes  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  forced  to  enter 
unchartered  territory 
to  survive  and  compete:  “I 
think  all  of  the  rules  have  been 
severely  relaxed  just  due  to 
the  economic  realities.” 


Scandale  is  one  of  many  edi¬ 
tors  who  are  haring  to  w-eather 
the  latest  cutback  storm  that 
has  so  far  slashed 
1,400 jobs  at  Mc- 
Clatchy,  frozen 
Gannett’s  pension, 
and  seen  Tribune  Co. 
direct  both  job  cuts 
and  new'shole  reduc¬ 
tions.  With  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post 
both  reducing  news 
staff  by  more  than  100  bodies 
each  in  recent  weeks,  Scandale 
and  others  are  seeing  the  state 
of  newsrooms  forever  changing 


Record  Editor/VP 
Frank  Scandale 


in  the  face  of  both  economic 
demands  and  increased 
competition. 

In  Scandale’s  case,  sending 
more  reporters  out  to  w  ork 
remotely  —  a  trend  anticipated 
by  E&Ps  “Going  Mobile”  cover 
stoiy  in  May  —  is  among  the 
biggest  changes.  He  claims 
such  moves  for  his  newsroom 
will  not  hurt  the  product,  but 
admits  they  are  a  sign  of  severe 
times:  “There  is  only  so  far  you 
can  cut  the  pages.  At  some 
point,  if  you  are  losing  money, 
people  stop  buying  the  paper  — 
that  is  it.” 

Elsewhere,  similar  senti- 
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Celebrating  the  pictures  that  bring  the  words  to  life. 


Submit  your  best  photos  published  in  your  paper  or  on  your  Web  site  since  Oct.  1, 2007,  and  you  could  be  featured  in 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Long  before  Tribune  e;xecutives 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  June 
a  plan  to  use  a  50/50  ad-to-edit 
ratio  as  a  yardstick  for  its  stable  of  papers, 
the  Oiiumio  Sentinel  vvtis  in  the  thick  of 
re\'amping  its  printed  pages.  A  change, 
they  bt‘lie\  ed,  would  inspire  a  surge  in  local 
readership  and  wring  costs  from  operations. 

Barely  three  weeks  after  that  fateful 
Tribune  conference  call,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  on  June  22  unveiled  its  new  look, 
with  more  graphs,  “charticles,"  looming 
pictures,  and  liberal  use  of  colors  like  aqua, 
pink,  lilac,  red  and  avocado  —  save  for  its 
flag,  which  is  now  swathed  in  black.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  your  sense  of  humor  these  days,  black 
is  a  pitch-perfect  choice  as  the  newspaper 


industiT  gropes  its  way  through  2008. 

And  that’s  precisely  what  is  dri\  ing  the 
redesign,  say  the  paper’s  e.xecutives. 

“It  was  not  a  directive  back  in  March,” 
Orlando  Sentinel  Editor  Charlotte  Hall  says 
of  the  re-do.  The  paper  already  devised  a 
roadmap  independently  before  Tribune 
issued  the  marching  orders.  A  revamp  had 
been  on  editors’  minds  for  some  time,  she 
explains  —  and  in  the  spring,  l.ee  Abrams, 
Tribune’s  chief  innovation  officer,  “came 
down  here  a  couple  of  times.  By  the  time  he 
came,  we  already  had  something  to  show 
him.  He  was  actuall\’  quite  helpful  and  was 
ver\'  supportive." 

Orlando  had  to  transform  at  a  speed  t\pi- 
cally  not  reached  by  newspapers.  Redesigns 
are  famously  drawn-out  affairs  consisting  of 


focus  gi’oups,  outside  consultants,  and  lots  of 
input  (sometimes  from  advertisers)  about 
the  smallest  detail.  The  Orlando  Sentinel 
took  about  three  and-a-half  months  from 
whiteboard  to  press. 

OddH;  the  Sentinel  wjis  one  of  the  few 
metro  papers  that  actually  saw  a  bump  in 
its  a\erage  daily  Monday-through-Frida\' 
circulation  this  \ear.  It  rose  0.3%  to  227,593 
copies  for  the  si.x  months  ending  March 
2008,  where  its  peers’  circulation  on  average 
fell  about  3.4%,  aecording  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  It  wjis  mlatively  sUible 
circulation,  too;  other-paid  for  the  jx'riod 
was  at  7%  of  total  circ,  while  discounted 
copies  stood  at  22%.  The  rest,  70%,  was  the 
highly  coveted  50%  or  higher  paid  circ. 

To  sit  back  and  bask  in  0.3%  was  unten- 


ments  are  heard  from  editors 
facing  the  prospect  of  staff 
cuts,  fewer  pages,  and  severe 
resource  reductions.  Some 
have  resorted  to  sharing 
content  with  former  competi¬ 
tors.  Others  are  simply  pulling 
back  coverage  that  used  to  be 
a  no-brainer. 

“It  is  verj'  rocky,  and  w'e 
know  it  will  be  rocky  for  a 
while,”  says  Melanie  Sill,  editor 
and  senior  vice  president  of 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  which 
announced  plans  in  June  to 
cut  86  jobs  (about  8%  of  its 
employees).  “There  is  an  uncer¬ 
tainty.  No  one  can  predict  what 
things  will  be  like  a  year  from 
now.”  Plans  are  in  place  to 
reduce  her  paper’s  size  from 


looking  at  a  smaller  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  the  w'ork  w  eek 
is  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Butler 
says  exact  space  cuts  had  not 
been  determined,  but  Salt  Uike 
editor  Nancy  Conw'ay  says 
prototypes  have  betw'een  two 
and  four  fewer  pages. 

Space  cuts  are  also  happen¬ 
ing  at  such  papers  as  The  Plain 
Dealer  in  Cleveland  and,  most 
recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
w  hich  announced  a  15%  space 
reduction  along  with  some  150 
newsroom  jobs.  “There  is  a 
fimdamental  restructuring 
under  way,  and  I  don’t  know 
w'here  that  is  going  to  end,” 
says  Plain  Dealer  Editor  Susan 
Goldberg,  whose  paper  in  June 
announced  it  will  run  approxi- 


a  50-inch  Web  to  46  inches. 
“When  we  said  we  would  do 
that,  we  said  we  w'ould  dump 
everything  on  the  floor  and 
make  some  substantial 
changes,”  she  adds.  “We  have  to 
look  fresh  at  every¬ 
thing,  including  our 
coverage.”  She  said 
no  other  changes 
have  been  decided. 

Sill  adds  that 
new’spapers  cannot 
be  caught  up  in  the 
unwillingness  to 
change  that  has  Sacrame 

dogged  the  industry  ^ 

for  too  long:  “Some  of  the 
things  we  thought  w'ere  almost 
religious  issues  —  ads  on  the 
front  page  —  were  not.  Just 


Sacramento  Bee 
Editor  Melanie  Sill 


because  it  is  different  doesn’t 
mean  it  is  bad.” 

David  J.  Butler,  editor  and 
vice  president  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  agrees.  But  he 
stresses  the  need  to  make  sure 
some  lines,  such  as 
those  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  news,  not 
be  crossed  as  new 
areas  are  explored: 

“It  is  not  necessarily 
bad  to  consider 
everything  and  not 
be  locked  into  the 
Bee  past,”  says  Butler, 

nie  Sill  who.se  paper  is  one  of 

tw'o  MediaNews  dailies  plan¬ 
ning  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  papers. 
The  other  MediaNews  outlet 


Masuda, 

days  before  the 

AM^visuals,  her  late 
into  the  night  3.  Managing  Editor  Mark 

Russell  (center)  explains  features  of  prototypes  during  a  company-wide  open  house 

on  June  11  4.  Champagne  awaits  as  team  members  proof  the  first  front  page  5.  Design  Editor  Todd  Stewart 
signals  victory  after  typesetting  the  first  front  page  of  the  new  Sentinel  6.  Hot  off  the  presses,  the  June  22 
edition  with  Burton,  center.  Editor  Charlotte  Hall  (second  from  right),  and  members  of  the  redesign  team 


able,  since  Florida  continues  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  real  estate  crisis  —  which  has 
spread  to  just  about  every  other  ad  categorv’. 
Tribunes  $13  billion  debt  puts  extra  pressure 
on  its  properties;  it  didn’t  take  Tribune  own¬ 
er  Sam  Zell  to  announce  the  morph  initiative 
for  executives  in  Orlando  to  know  they  had 
to  slash  costs.  With  the  price  of  newsprint 
expected  to  jump  17-9%  to  $70O/ton  on 
average  in  2008  (according  to  Goldman 
Sachs  estimates),  Orlando  chose  to  cut  its 
newshole  and  paper  consumption.  And  as 
E^P  went  to  press,  Orlando  had  begun  to 
quietly  cut  up  to  20%  of  its  newsroom  staff'. 

Hall,  along  with  Howard  Greenberg, 
publisher  of  both  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Ft. 
Uiuderdale,  knew  they  had  to  go  into  action. 


"We  had  already  planned  to  reduce  our 
newshole  independently,”  he  says.  "You  didn’t 
have  to  be  a  genius  in  our  business  to  know 
what  is  going  on.” 

Greenberg  declined  to  answer  how  many 
pages  they  stripped  out  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  but  he  did  say  they  are  now  pretri¬ 
close  to  the  50/50  ratio.  The  paper  is  under¬ 
going  a  second  phase  of  its  redesign,  w  hich 
involves  ri-pographical  elements,  and  will 
move  the  needle  a  little  more  in  order  to  get 
fiilly  to  50/50  by  the  end  of  summer. 

In  editorial,  the  Sentinel  is  running  the 
occasional  half-page  vertical  spadia  —  a  gate- 
fold  ad  format  —  to  shave  consumption.  "You 
are  going  to  see  more  of  that  in  the  industry- 
now  to  minimize  new  sprint,”  Greenberg 
notes.  “It  won’t  be  rampant,  but  it  happens 


from  time  to  time”  to  keep  from  jumping 
stories.  In  the  July  3  edition,  for  e.xample,  a 
spadia  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  “Sri  le  & 
Trends”  section.  And  the  format  has  been  used 
in  the  classifieds  and  Op-Ed  sections,  too. 

"We  wanted  to  radically  change  the  paper,” 
says  Greenberg.  "What  w  e  had  was  not 
w  orking.  It  was  only  attracting  older  readers 
and  not  a  younger  audience.  And  by  younger 
audience,  I  mean  30  through  45-vear-olds. 
Forget  the  18-year-olds.” 

Orlando  w  anted  to  go  after  this  demo¬ 
graphic,  affirms  Hall,  in  order  to  broaden  the 
Sentineh  audience  but  at  the  same  time  keep 
its  loyal  readers.  "We  want  the  paper  to  have 
life  and  change  and  not  to  be  static,”  she 
adds.  The  new  sroom  was  already  schooled  in 
the  method  of  ASF,  or  alternative  story-  forms 


yice  president  of  The  Buffalo  they  would  rather  not  do.  We 

News,  cut  10  neyy-sroom  posi-  are  trying  to  do  things  sensibly, 
tions  through  a  buyout  last  thoughtfully.”  He  w-ould  not 

year,  moved  tw-o  suburban  bu-  comment  further  on  specifics, 
reaus  into  the  main  new-sroom 

since  2006,  and  earlier  this  Content  sharing 
year  saw  strip  ads  appear  for  Thom  Fladung,  editor  and 

the  first  time  on  section  fronts.  yice  president  of  the  St.  Paul 

“We  are  at  a  point  in  which  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  which 

quality  is  in  danger,”  Sullivan,  cut  33  newsroom  jobs  through 
editor  since  1999,  say-s  about  the  buyouts  since  late  2006,  says 
industry'.  “It  is  troubling  to  see  things  are  not  all  that  different, 
the  number  of  journalists  de-  “It  is  easy  to  get  caught  up  in 

dine  at  such  a  pace.  The  steady  the  crisis  of  the  moment,”  he 
string  of  cuts  endangers  the  stresses.  “What  has  to  remain 

quality-  of  what  we  are  doing.”  sacred  is  exclusive  local  news.” 

Martin  Baron,  editor  of  The  One  change  several  news- 
Boston  Globe  —  which  is  dis-  rooms  are  making  —  many  of 
cussing  a  10%  pay  cut  yvith  its  them  reluctantly  —  is  sharing 
unions  —  adds,  “There  are  a  lot  content.  Among  the  first  were  a 
of  things  people  are  doing  that  handfiil  of  Ohio  papers,  which 


mately  32  feyver 
pages  each  w  eek  and 
cut  four  stand-alone 
sections,  including 
Monday  Business.  “I 
hope  w-e  don’t  end  up 
sacrificing  the  things 
that  make  us  unique, 
play-ing  the  role  the 
fourth  estate  plays.” 

Goldberg,  a  former 
Mercury  News  executive  editor 
and  vice  president,  says  news¬ 
papers  need  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  core  product  but  cannot  be 
too  stubborn  to  change.  “You 
have  got  to  stay  in  business  in 
order  to  do  the  yvork  we  do,” 
she  stresses.  “We  are  talking 
about  the  viability  of  these 
institutions.” 


Day-id  Zeeck, 
executive  editor 
and  senior  vice 
president/news  of 
The  News  Tribune 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.  — 
a  McClatchy  paper 
that  is  cutting  84 
staffers  —  says  he 
focuses  on  doing 
yy-hat  he  can,  not 
what  he  cannot:  “You  have  to 
try  to  cover  your  community 
yvith  a  different  number. 
Accountability  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  is  one  thing  we 
try  to  maintain.” 

Still,  there  is  cause  for 
concern  among  many  editors 
as  cuts  and  reorganizing  occur. 
Margaret  Sullivan,  editor  and 


The  Pioneer  Press' 
Thom  Fladung 
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(read:  charticles,  the  use  of 
bullet  points,  learning  to 
write  shorter  stories)  since 
it  was  introduced  about  two 
years  ago. 

A  new  product  launch 
was  never  on  the  table.  Hall 
says  that  strategy  works 
well  in  commuter  cities  like 
Chicago  and  New  York,  but 
not  so  much  in  her  market. 

Orlando,  she  e.xplains,  is  a 
younger  citv’  by  Florida 
standards:  "We  wanted  to 
create  a  paper  that  really 
looked  like  our  communit>' 

—  which  is  young,  lively, 
bright,  fast-moxing.  I  felt 
like  we  looked  too  old  and 
too  staid.” 

Bonita  Burton,  associate 
managing  editor  for  xisuals, 
says  they  mocked  up  a  tab 
called  Pink  Eye  —  “catch  it  while  The  June  25  front  page  (left)  of  the  newly  redesigned  Orlando 

you  can!”  —  as  a  joke.  Ever  since  Sentinel,  which  includes  a  new  flag  with  a  black  background.  At 

Hall  walked  into  Orlando  by  way  fig*!*-  a  'ook  back  at  the  “old"  Page  One  from  the  May  22 
of  Neu'sday,  Burton  says  they 

have  flirted  with  the  idea  of  a  tab  but  the  the  30-to-45  age  groups.  It  w'as  50%  making 

economics  won't  support  it.  use  of  past  research  and  50%  intuition. 

E.\ecuti\’es  wanted  a  swift  implementa-  "We  wanted  to  move  quickly.  The  larger 

tion.  That  meant  no  focus  groups,  no  outside  the  group,  the  longer  it  takes,”  he  adds.  “We 
consultants,  and  keeping  the  team  responsi-  had  to  do  something.  We  had  to  get  some- 
ble  for  the  transformation  small.  “There  is  thing  going.  I  don’t  just  mean  Orlando,  I 
nothing  about  the  consumer  we  don’t  know  mean  the  industry'.” 

about  in  our  markets,”  says  Greenberg  of  the  The  last  thing  Hall  and  others  wanted  was 

unusual  decision  to  eschew  outside  influence.  to  get  bogged  down  in  bureaucracy.  They  did 
“We  didn’t  feel  doing  more  research  was  the  share  prototypes  with  other  directors,  includ- 
right  answer.  One  piece  of  research  that  was  ing  circulation  and  advertising  e.\ecutives, 

consistent  was  that  w'e  were  losing  readers  in  and  made  them  part  of  the  conversation. 


Burton  started  a  blog  post¬ 
ing  changes  and  ideas  to 
get  employee  feedback. 

However,  the  main 
decision-making  team  con¬ 
sisted  of  Hall  and  Burton. 
Outsiders,  including  adver¬ 
tisers,  did  not  see  proto¬ 
types,  though  they  were 
alerted  the  changes  w  ere 
coming. 

Burton,  who  had  just 
given  birth,  had  the 
Herculean  task  of  oversee¬ 
ing  the  redesign  while 
getting  out  the  daily  paper. 
“Honestly,  we  wanted  to 
be  first,”  she  says  about 
the  Tribune-wide  process. 
“Orlando  w'as  the  epicenter 
of  innovation  and  w'e  want¬ 
ed  to  always  avoid  the 
design  by  committee  — 
tweaking  things  endlessly.  We  put 
our  best  ideas  on  the  paper  and 
put  them  into  print.” 

Burton  says  they  selected 
colors  they  knew  w  ould  reproduce  well  and 
w'ere  vibrant.  The  black,  she  e.xplains,  acts 
as  a  contrast  to  the  front  page  and  section 
fronts.  It’s  “dramatic”  and  “classic”  and 
“timeless,”  Burton  says.  “And  it  stands  out.” 

Ideas  that  were  trashed  in  the  past  were 
brushed  off  and  given  new  consideration. 
The  team  kept  an  open  mind.  Columnists 
were  given  more  prominence,  for  e.xample. 
Entertainment  stories  in  Section  A  that  pre¬ 
viously  were  drawn  from  the  wires  instead 
borrowed  from  the  paper’s  entertainment 


Oriando  Sentinel 


Lnmiiker  I  didfl't  try  te 
tn  bit  oe  ny  iMd 


For  Crist,  a  sweet  deal  too 


BuyCSi?’ 


began  sharing  stories  earlier 
this  year  in  large  part  to  oppose 
new'  Associated  Press  rates. 

Since  then,  however,  more 
papers  are  sharing  in  reaction 
to  reduced  staffing  or  cutbacks 
in  statewide  coverage  or  travel. 
One  example:  “We 
are  now  talking 
about  doing  a 

statewide  poll  ^ 

together,”  says  Tom  H  ^  J 
Callinan,  editor  and 
vice  president/news  ^ 

of  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  referring 
to  a  presidential 
voter  poll.  “I  don’t 
think  readers  care  who  does  it, 
as  long  as  we  localize  it.  There 
are  a  lot  of  ways  to  work 


smarter,  and  that  is  one  of 
them.” 

The  Spokesman-Review  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  created  a 
number  of  content-sharing 
arrangements,  according  to 
Editor  Steve  Smith,  which 
include  sharing 
Washington  State 
University  and 
University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  football  and 
basketball  coverage 
with  The  Seattle 
Times,  The  News 
Tribune  of  Tacoma, 
and  The  Daily 
Herald  of  Everett. 

He  adds  that  he  gets  Seattle 
Seahawks  coverage  from 
Everett  and  shares  coverage  of 


Idaho  state  government  with 
The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise. 

“When  the  economic 
situation  gets  as  bad  as  it  is, 
everything  has  to  be  on  the 
table,”  says  Smith.  “You  have  to 
look  at  the  dollars  you  can  save. 
We’re  looking  for  synergy  to 
save  money.” 

Vicki  Gow'ler,  the  States¬ 
man's  executive  editor,  says 
her  shared  content  goes  be¬ 
yond  Spokane  to  a  statewide 
approach  that  includes  other 
papers  in  Twin  Falls  and  Idaho 
Falls.  “We  share  whatever  we 
have  and  it  has  worked  out 
well,”  she  states,  noting  such 
shared  deals  would  never 
have  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
“People  [in  newsrooms]  have 


not  liked  that  kind  of  thing  for 
a  long  time.  But  with  this 
economy,  you  still  have  to  be 
able  to  provide  rich  coverage.” 

Also  sharing  content  in  re¬ 
cent  months  are  a  number  of 
Florida  papers,  including  The 
Tampa  Tribune.  Executive 
Editor/VP  Janet  Coats,  who 
is  facing  a  20%  staff  cut 
announced  in  July,  believes 
that  is  just  one  of  the  new  ways 
to  combat  today’s  tough  times. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  a  bad 
thing  that  we  have  to  look  at 
every  little  thing,”  she  says. 
“Difficult  times  make  for  inter¬ 
esting  partnerships.”  Tampa  is 
one  of  several  Florida  papers 
that  began  sharing  several 
months  ago,  according  to 


Vicki  Gowler  of  The 
Idaho  Statesman 
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THINK  FAST 


bloggers.  When  circula¬ 
tion  suggested  moving 
the  daily  digest  (which 
details  what’s  inside) 
above  the  fold  on  Page 
One,  the  first  reaction 
was  to  dismiss  the 
suggestion.  “But  I  tried  it 
and  found  a  way  to  make 
it  work,”  Burton  says. 


An  example  of  a 
spadia,  commonly 
used  in  classifieds, 
in  the  July  3 
edition.  The 
Orlando  Sentinel 
will  be  using  them 
more  to  prevent 
jumps  and  to  save 
money  on  paper. 


^  Visual  Editors  blogger  and  former 

Virginian-Pilot  graphics  director 
Charles  Apple  commented  (judging 
H  from  the  JPEGs):  “It’s  big.  It’s  bold.  It’s 
S  splashy.  It  seems  to  have  lots  of  inter- 
W  esting,  scannable  material,  presented 
j  in  a  veiy-  interesting  way.  I  liked  the  old 
j[  Sentinel,  but  I  like  this  even  more.” 

^  The  PovTiter  Institute’s  Media  Busi- 

iness  Analyst  Rick  Edmonds  thumbed 
through  some  copies  and  for  the  most 
;  part  liked  what  he  saw'.  “I  think  it’s  a 
1  big  enough  change  and  it  has  a  dilfer- 
^  ent  feeling  than  a  traditional  paper,” 
he  said,  adding  that  Pointer  studies 
jj  '  show  that  “people  really  do  pay  more 
attention  and  retain  more  information” 
with  more  graphical  elements  and 
'■  shorter  entry  points.  He  called  the 
production  qualitv'  “fair  at  best.” 

Designer  Mario  Garcia  weighed  in  on  his 
blog:  “It  is  a  bit  tabloidy,  indeed,  but  that  is 
good  in  my  way  of  thinking.  Wake  them  up, 
and  squeeze  that  orange  juice  in  their  face; 
pull  them  by  their  Mickey  Mouse  ears,  and 
show  them  that  an  American  newspaper 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  dull,  or 
aimed  to  please  the  Mamie  Eisenhowers 
of  the  world. 

“As  in  any  other  redesign,  some  will  love  it, 
others  will  hate  it,  but  I  give  the  Sentinel  staff 
and  its  designers  a  B+  for  effort,  and  for  their 
adventurous  spirit,”  he  added. 

Greenberg  w'ould  not  release  circulation 
figures  for  the  several  weeks  following  the 
redesign.  But  early  on,  the  paper  received  less 
than  200  stops  directly  related  to  the  new  look. 

“Right  now  in  our  industiy,”  SUV'S  editor 
Hall,  “the  biggest  risk  is  taking  no  risk.”  S 
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So  how  does  she  look? 

The  vibrant  views  of  the  redesign  floating 
around  on  the  Internet,  however,  don’t  quite 
match  what  it’s  like  to  flip  through  the  actual 
print  edition. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  sent  E^P  several 
copies  fi  om  the  launch  through  July  5.  The 
printing  of  the  kickoff  June  22  edition  looked 
washed  out  due  to  production  glitches  —  an 
unusual  occurrence,  since  Tribune  is  regard¬ 
ed  for  its  high-qualitv'  printing.  Greenberg 
says  the  Sentinel  has  been  using  a  28-pound 
grade  of  paper  for  about  three  years  now,  and 
that  the  printing  qualitv'  had  to  do  with  loads 
of  paper  that  had  linted.  “It’s  fhistrating,”  he 
says  of  the  process,  “but  this  didn’t  dampen 
the  spirit.”  The  production  crew  worked 
through  the  issue,  and  later  editions  prove 
that  qualitv'  is  improving. 

Some  might  say  the  graphic  elements  and 
bullet  points  give  the  appearance  that  the 
Sentinel  is  light  on  content.  In  the  July  5 
edition,  five  of  the  16  stories  that  ran  in 
Section  A  were  staff-produced;  the  others 
were  culled  from  wire  reports.  While  “local, 
local,  local”  is  still  the  mantra  at  most  papers, 
the  Sentinel  offers  a  sLx-page  section  most 
days  with  almost  half  of  it  ads.  The  stories. 


however,  are  all  staff-w'ritten.  On  the  first 
Monday  of  the  redesigned  product,  that 
section  was  branded  “Local  In-Depth”  and 
included  an  AP  stoiy  on  an  “elusive”  wood¬ 
pecker  —  with  an  Arkansas  dateline.  The 
“In-Depth”  part  of  the  section  title  has  since 
been  dropped.  The  "Business  &  Money" 
section  is  offen  mainly  composed  of  ads, 
obits,  and  a  Weather  page. 

Allan  Mutter,  in  his  “Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur”  blog,  tiffing  on  the  prototv'ptes  of 
the  front  page  that  had  leaked  online  the 
week  before  the  rollout,  wrote  that  the 
changes  were  too  much  and  too  abrupt. 

"Changes  in  products  as  personal  and 
familiar  as  a  newspaper  should  be  undertak¬ 
en  slowly,  cautiously,  incrementally  and 
thoughtfully.  In  other  words,  a  shock-jock 
approach  to  newspaper  marketing  is  almost 
certain  to  backfire,”  he  wrote. 


nine  online  newsletters  and  the 
bi-monthly  Rochester  glossy 
magazine. 

“I  would  much  rather  help 
my  colleagues  on  the  business 
side  grow  revenue  than  cut 
expenses,”  she  says.  “We  have 
been  able  to  close  most  of  the 
[budget]  gap  through  new 
initiatives.” 

Still,  Magnuson,  whose 
paper  is  among  the  Gannett 
outlets  that  saw  pensions 
frozen,  realizes  the  severity 
of  today’s  economic  troubles 
and  harsh  solutions:  “None  of 
us  anticipated  how  bad  the 
economy  would  be  this  year. 
Newspapers  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  continue  to  be  viable 
as  a  business.” 


his  paper  recently  built  a 
radio  studio  in  the  news- 

^room  and  now  provides 
hourly  new'scasts  for  a 
local  news/talk  station. 
“It  is  a  joint  collabora¬ 
tion,”  says  Smith.  “We 
split  ad  revenue  [with 
the  radio  station]  and 
this  company  will  have 
an  entree  into  the  local 
he  radio  market.” 

■  At  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Editor  and  Vice  President/ 
News  Karen  Magnuson  points 
to  new  Web  sites  focused  on 
local  moms,  dads,  and  even 
pets  as  a  way  to  grow  revenue 
instead  of  cutting  resources 
and  pages.  She  has  also  created 


former  managing  editor  \ 

Richard  Maas,  who 
recently  left  the  paper: 

“We  have  been  doing  it  : 

on  a  spot  basis,  but  we  M-*- 

are  looking  to  set  up  a  b1  ^Ib 

more  formal  structure.”  Bll  I  „ 

Coats  says  the  Tribune  B 

also  looking  at  hav'ing  '  in 

a  potentially  smaller 
paper  and  a  change  in 

frequenc>^  but  offered  no  Director/Radio  Operations  Dan  Mitchinson 
specifics:  “We  are  going  Spokesman-Review  newsroom  in  Spokane, 

to  get  to  a  place  where  w'e  look  given  our  different  business 
at  format  and  frequency.”  models.” 

Would  the  Tribune  ever  get 

to  the  point  of  sharing  with  Show  Tfie  the  TflOTiey 
crossbay  rival  the  St.  Petersburg  One  approach  by  some 
Times'}  “You  never  say  never  to  editors  is  to  push  for  new 
those  things  as  an  editor,”  she  revenue  in  areas  not  before  ex- 
says.  “But  it  would  be  hard  here  plored.  Smith  in  Spokane  says 
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PART  II  OF  OUR  SERIES  ON  DIFFERENT  WAYS  TO  COUNT  ON  THE  WEB 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Trying  to  keep  track  of  the  twists  and  turns  of 
Web  measurement  —  how  various  metric  and  Web  an¬ 
alytic  companies  count  unique  users,  time  spent,  and 
page  views  —  is  often  confusing,  frustrating,  and  for 
one  major  figure  in  the  Interactive  agency  world,  an 
“embarrassment.”  That’s  how  David  Cohen,  executive  vice  president 
and  U.S.  director  of  digital  communications  at  Universal  McCann, 
summed  up  his  experience  during  a  panel  at  the  E&P ! Mediaweek 
Interactive  Media  Conference  in  Las  Vegas  in  May.  Going  back  to 


clients  like  Kohl’s,  Intel,  Sony,  and  L’Oreal 
and  explaining  why  it’s  so  hard  to  get  an 
accurate  count  of  say,  a  site’s  unique  users, 
he  asserted,  only  slows  down  the  flow'  of 
advertising  dollars  to  the  Internet. 

That’s  a  problem  for  the  entire  online 
communitv’,  including  newspapers. 

Data  from  the  likes  of  Nielsen  Online, 
comScore,  and  even  internal  ser\’er  numbers 
are  often  used  to  show  a  Web  site’s  level  of 
engagement.  The  problem  is,  w'hen  compar¬ 
ing  the  figures  from  those  different  sources 
for  one  site,  the  numbers  sw'ing  widely.  So 
what’s  really  accurate? 

There  are  several  methods  currently 
employed  to  measure  Web  data.  “Panel- 
based”  measurement  firms  such  as  comScore 
and  Nielsen  recruit  (and  even  compensate) 
your  average  Web  surfer  to  track  online 
habits  and  then  extrapolate  numbers.  The 
selling  point  is  that  these  companies  have 
insight  into  psychographic  and  demographic 
data.  Many  advertisers,  and  more  than  100 
agencies,  subscribe  to  Nielsen.  ComScore 
declined  to  discuss  its  clients,  including  the 
number  of  newspaper  customers. 

VV'^eb  analytic  software  from  companies 
such  as  Omniture,  in  contrast,  measure 
a  client’s  traffic  directly  from  that  client’s 
server,  but  Omniture  does  not  release 


that  data.  If  an  advertiser  is  interested  in 
a  site’s  internal  numbers,  it  has  to  contact 
that  site  directly.  Then  there  are  firms  like 
Quantcast  and  —  as  of  late  June  —  Google, 
which  use  a  combination  of  panel  and  serv  er 
analvtics  to  collect  data. 

Even  comparing  data  from  different 
panel-based  firms  vields  different  results. 
Numbers  compiled  for 
one  Web  site  from  com¬ 
Score  and  Nielsen,  for 
example,  varv'  because 
the  panel  sizes  and  the 
methodologies  of  each 
company  differ. 

The  issues  surround¬ 
ing  panel-  and  server- 
based  metrics  have  been 
covered  e.xtensively  in 
these  pages,  and  there’s 
still  no  consensus  on 
w  hich  method,  if  any, 
should  be  considered  the 
standard.  Representatives  from  panel-based 
firms  and  analvtic  companies  argue  that 
they  are  not  in  competition,  and  that  their 
respective  data  show  different  things. 

Regardless,  the  figures  from  panels  and 
Web  analvtic  software  are  used  to  show 
traffic  and  other  trending  patterns.  The 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  said  that  of  the 
197  participating  newspapers  in  the  March 
2008  Audience  FAX  report,  127  submitted 
Omniture  numbers  for  their  Web  sites.  Of 
that  number,  71  of  the  participating  papers 
fall  in  Tier  One  markets  (the  roughly  top  80 
markets  measured  by  Scarborough).  Eight 
papers  in  Tier  One  use  comScore  data,  while 
27  put  forward  figures  from  Nielsen. 

The  Interactive  Advertising  Bureau  (lAB), 
the  online  industiy  organization  keeping 
tabs  on  all  forms  of  Web  measurement,  has 
not  determined  which  method  should  be  the 
benchmark.  In  May  2007,  the  lAB  strongly 
suggested  that  the  two  dominant  panel- 
based  measurement  firms,  comScore  and 
Nielsen,  seek  out  accreditation  with  the 
Media  Rating  Council  (MRC).  The  MRC  is 
an  “independent  body  charted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  stew'ard  media  measurement,” 
according  to  the  lAB.  Both  comScore  and 
Nielsen  (ovv'ned  by  E&Fs  parent.  The 
Nielsen  Co.)  got  on  board  and  are  currently 
undergoing  audits. 

In  the  meantime,  it 
helps  to  understand 
the  underpinnings  of 
how  each  of  these 
methods  works. 

In  the  January 
2008  issue  of  E&P, 
Manish  Bhatia, 
Nielsen  Online’s 
president  of  global 
services,  explained  at 
length  how  Nielsen 
collects  its  data.  The 
company  recruits 
panels  in  two  w'ays:  online  and  through  the 
phone  via  a  method  called  random  digital 
dial  (HDD).  Nielsen’s  total  U.S.  panel  is 
approximately  300,000  people,  with  about 
30,000  gathered  using  RDD. 

Nielsen  encourages  panelists  —  who 
receive  incentives  twice  a  year  —  to  install  its 


There  are  several 
methods  by  which 
traffic  and  other  . 
Web  site  data  is 
measured.  Which  of 
them,  if  any,  should 
be  the  benchmark? 
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Three  different  looks  at  four  Web  sites 


Newspaper 


Nielsen  Online 


comScore 


Omniture* 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 


1,236,000  605,000  2,368,203 

3,793,000  2,805,000  9,676,853 

N/A  656,000  2,629,631 

1,763,000  1,015,000  5,547,019 


*Omnjture  numbers  provided  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publisher’s  Statements 
**St.  Louis  fell  below  Nielsen  reporting  cutoff 

Please  note,  the  composition  of  panels  and  the  use  of  different  methodologies  account  for  some  of  the  variation 
among  these  numbers. 


softw'are  on  all  their  computers,  including 
those  at  work;  some  18,000  panelists  are 
tracked  at  their  \^’orkplace.  Nielsen  then 
weights  the  results  to  determine  the  number 
of  visitors  to  a  Web  site.  If  small-business 
Web  surfers  are  under-represented,  their 
numbers  might  be  weighted  based  on  what 
Nielsen  knows  about  small-business  Web 
surfers  at  large. 

The  company  says  it  can  do  this  extrapo¬ 
lation  down  to  the  DMA  (designated 
market  area),  as  long  as  it  feels  it  has 
enough  panelists  to  get  an  accurate  survey. 
Nielsen  tracks  usage  via  serv'ers  as  well,  but 
the  Web  site  has  to  allow  Nielsen  to  place 
tags  on  its  pages. 

In  that  January' 
interview,  Bhatia 
tackled  the  issue  of  big 
swings  in  data  from 
one  metric  to  the  next: 
“The  industry’  needs  to 
educate  people  who  are 
actively  involved  in  the 
industry,  the  lAB,  the 
publishers,  the  people 
who  know  need  to  educate  the  broader 
community  as  to  why  the  numbers  are 
different.  We  know  why  the  numbers  are 
different.  So  let  s  get  beyond  that. 

“The  second  piece  is,  given  that  we  have 
tw’o  sets  of  numbers  that  don’t  match,  how 
do  we  move  forward?  I  actually  call  it  the 
problem  of  plenty,  which  is  —  we  do  have 
different  sources  of  information,  but  as  long 
as  you  understand  the  pros  and  cons  of  each 
you  can  find  a  way  to  put  them  together.  It 
works  across  other  media.  This  is  not  the 
first  medium  that  had  to  deal  vvdth  different 
types  of  numbers.” 

For  the  current  probe,  E^P  picked  two 
other  Web  measurement  firms  —  Omniture 
and  comScore  —  and  set  out  to  understand 
how  they  go  about  counting  traffic  and  their 
convictions  on  using  Web  metrics. 

—  ComScore - 

ComScore  measures  Web  usage  in  a  way 
similar  to  Nielsen’s.  The  Reston,  Va.-based 
company  tracks  online  figures  through 
a  panel  of  people  at  work,  at  home,  and  in 
colleges  and  universities  to  determine  Web 
activity  and  demographic  information. 

The  company  recruits  its  panelists  through 
RDD  and  online  surveys.  Approximately 
5,000  people  are  collected  by  phone,  while 
the  rest  of  the  roughly  150,000  U.S.-based 
participants  are  gathered  online  for  a  total 
“media”  panel  of  about  155,000,  according  to 
President/CEO  Magid  Abraham. 

The  panel  usually  turns  over  in  a  year’s 
time  and  comScore  offers  various  incentives 


such  as  free  gigabytes  of  online  storage  (or  if 
you  are  recruited  via  the  phone,  $60  to  $100 
a  year  in  cash)  in  order  to  entice  people  and 
keep  them  around.  “The  first  thing  we  always 
appeal  to  is  a  chance  to  make  your  voice 
heard,”  says  Abraham.  “It  is  something  that 
may  sound  like  a  cliche.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  like  to  have  their  opinion  heard.” 

Once  someone  agrees  to  be  on  a  panel, 
they  are  asked  by  comScore  to  install  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  computers  they  use  at  home 
and  at  work.  Abraham  says  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  10,000  to  20,000  people  in¬ 
stall  comScore’s  software  on  their  work 
computers,  running  the  gamut  from  small 
to  very  large  companies. 

ComScore  combines  the  data  collected 
from  its  panels  vvfith  broader  census  informa¬ 
tion  and  also  conducts  a  surv'ey  that  tries  to 
capture  the  composition  and  demographics 
of  Internet  users  overall,  for  weighting 
purposes. 

The  fact  that  far  fewer  people  install 


comScore’s  software  on  their  work  comput¬ 
ers  doesn’t  matter,  Abraham  says:  “It’s  a 
question  of  basically  weighting  the  sample. 
Here  and  there,  there  might  be  under-repre¬ 
sentation  and  maybe  over-representation, 
but  on  average  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
would  undercount  work  usage.” 

There  are  several  benefits  to  comScore  and, 
by  extension,  panel-based  data  (also  used  by 
Nielsen)  over  rival  methods,  adds  Abraham, 
starting  with  the  fact  that  his  company’s 
figures  are  neutral:  “First  and  foremost,  it 


needs  to  be  third-party’  independent.” 
Second,  he  says,  Web  analvtic  software  tends 
to  over-count  uniques  since  it’s  based  on 
measuring  cookies:  “If  you  are  counting 
the  number  of  unique  cookies  versus  actual 
people,  the  number  is  pretty'  high.”  Since 
many  people  delete  cookies,  a  person  can  be 
counted  multiple  times. 

The  other  thing  going  for  panel-based 
metrics,  Abraham  says,  is  that  an  advertiser 
can  compare  different  Web  sites.  If,  for 
example,  a  packaged  goods  advertiser 
wanted  to  target  men  interested  in  sports, 
it  would  look  at  the  figures  across  several 
sports  sites.  Advertisers,  he  says,  don’t  have 
the  time  or  the  energy’  to  go  to  each  indmd- 
ual  site  to  get  their  internal  data  and  then 
make  sure  it’s  correct:  “It’s  just  impractical.” 

Fourth,  “Cookies  very  rarely  have 
demographics.  People  are  interested  in 
demographics,”  Abraham  says.  “I  can  go  on 
and  on.” 

Abraham  e.xplains  that  it  is  not  necessarj’ 


to  count  every  single  person  coming  to  a 
Web  site  in  order  to  enhance  its  value.  He  is 
passionate  on  the  subject  of  methodologies 
—  that  somehow  one  form  of  metrics  is  vast¬ 
ly  superior  to  another  when  measuring  page 
views  and  uniques.  That  thinking,  he  says, 

“is  wrong  vv'ith  100%  certainty.” 

However,  he  feels  strongly  that  non-panel- 
based  methods  of  counting  do  not  provrde 
accurate  information  on  a  site’s  real  traffic. 
“The  site  data  is  wrong,”  he  says.  “It’s  fraught 
with  problems  if  you  want  to  measure  reach. 


Manish  Bhatia 
of  Nielsen  Online 


—  MAGID  ABRAHAM/President/CEO,  comScore 
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It  s  useless  for  media  planning  purposes. 
People  like  to  use  it  for  bragging  rights. 
[Some]  complain  because  the  numbers  are 
higher,  but  they  are  inflated  because  of  a 
variety  of  reasons  including  cookie  deletion. 
We  will  put  up  our  data  against  anybody’s 
site-serv  er  data  any  day,  any  hour,  any 
minute,  anywhere.” 

To  Abraham  the  focus  should  be  not  on 
which  method  is  better,  but  rather  on  how 
to  improve  the  current  methods.  “I  don’t 
think  that  anybody  who  really  understands 
the  issue  or  takes  an  hour  to  think  about  it 
would  actually  continue  in  this  debate,”  he 
contends.  “Now,  you  can  always  debate  how 
you  can  improve  the  panel  metric.  That  is 
a  much  better  debate,  because  nobody  is 
perfect.  We  are  not. 

“But  from  the  standpoint  of  basically 
deciding,  could  a  census-based  solution  be 
used  for  the  industry?  The  answer  is  no.  It 
just  doesn’t  work.  It  has  never  worked.  It’s  a 
false  illusion,  and  people  should  get  over  it.” 


Omniture  goes  about  the  business  of 
measurement  quite  differently. 

Based  in  Orem,  Utah,  Omniture  provides 
hosted  software  that  measures  Web  site 
activity.  Domestically,  more  than  200  news¬ 
papers  use  Omniture. 

Unlike  panel-based  metrics,  Omniture’s 
software  monitors  a  site’s  activity  directly 
from  that  site’s  serv'er  through  page  tags, 
or  “beacons.”  The  idea  is  that  every  person 
coming  to  the  site  gets  counted.  Each  Web 
page  (or  individual  feature  within  a  page, 
such  as  a  “play”  button  on  a  video  player)  is 
tagged  with  a  small  segment  of  java  script 
code  that  alerts  Omniture  when  someone 
accesses  a  part  of  the  site. 

“It  basically  turns  on  the  equivalent  of  a 
little  lighthouse,”  e.vplains  Christopher 
Parkin,  Omniture’s  senior  director/Genesis 
Solutions.  “That  java  script  responds  to  the 
stimulus  it  receives  and  it  basically  sends  an 
impulse  back  to  Omniture  and  says,  ‘Hey, 
this  thing  you  wanted  me  to  measure  or  let 
you  know  happened  —  just  happened.’” 

Omniture  provides  the  beacons,  which 
are  individually  configured  to  meet  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  “They  take  what  we  send 
them  and  they  copy  it  and  paste  it  directly 
within  the  conte.xt  of  their  Web  pages,”  says 
Parkin.  Depending  on  the  customer  and 
the  site,  set-up  can  take  anywhere  from  a 
couple  of  hours,  to  —  if  it’s  a  sophisticated 
implementation  with  lots  of  streaming 
media  —  a  month. 

“Take,  for  example,  the  Gannett  proper¬ 
ties,”  Parkin  offers.  “We  would  define  for 
them  the  base  information  that  they  want  to 


track  across  all  of  their  different  respective 
newspaper  properties  and  then  apply  minor 
configuration  changes  to  each  of  those  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  unique  desires  of  each  one  of 
their  newspapers.” 

As  the  beacons  fire  off  information  back 
to  the  home  base  of  Omniture  servers,  the 
company  produces  reports  that  are  available 
in  real  time. 

Parkin  e.xplains  that  Omniture’s  media 
customers  access  the  information  multiple 
times  a  day  to  get  a  sense  of  what  areas  of  the 
page  (or  stories)  draw  the  greatest  number 
of  views,  the  length  of  each  visit,  and  the 
number  of  ads  being  viewed:  “Based  on  that 
information,  often  times  they  are  able  to 
use  it  to  completely  re-orchestrate  featured 
news  stories  [and]  locations  of  different 


news  stories,  based  upon  how  they  see  people 
interacting  with  the  page.” 

Omniture  data  can  also  help  track  trend¬ 
ing  over  time.  As  a  hypothetical  example,  a 
newspaper  site  begins  getting  heavy  traffic 
around  6  a.m.,  which  starts  off  the  home- 
page  but  then  moves  quickly  to  the  business 
section  before  shifting  to  sports.  Then 
around  10  a.m.,  the  traffic  from  the  home- 
page  starts  moving  over  to  the  lifestyle  and 
home  and  garden  sections.  “We  help  the 
new'spapers  and  the  media  companies 
understand  content  consumption  and  how 
that  maps  directly  to  their  segments,  so 
they  can  tailor  their  content  much  more 
effectively,”  Parkin  says. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  Omniture’s  data 
is  that  beacons  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  person  behind  the  signal;  there’s  no  de¬ 
mographic  and  psychographic  information, 
say  critics,  who  also  maintain  that  Omniture 
data  overcounts  the  number  of  visitors  since 
reliable  data  is  based  on  whether  someone’s 
browser  allow’s  cookies.  If  someone  regularly 
deletes  their  cookies,  as  many  people  do,  it 
can  skew  the  unique  user  data.  One  person 
could  get  counted  several  times. 

Parkin  counters  by  saying  that  not  all 
cookies  are  considered  equal.  There  are  two 
types  of  cookies:  first-party  and  third-party. 
First-party'  cookies  are  assigned  by  the  Web 
.site  itself,  in  this  e.xample,  Newspaper.com.  A 
third-party  cookie  is  embedded  by  a  “third 


party”  on  a  site.  So  Advertising  Inc.  might 
embed  a  cookie  in  New  spaper.com  code. 

Omniture  doesn’t  encourage  third-party 
cookies  —  and  Parkin  claims  that  most 
people  who  delete  cookies  delete  those  of  the 
third-party’  variety  (a  user  can  specify  the 
level  of  cookie  deletion  through  a  Web 
browser’s  security  filter).  “Typically  it’s  third- 
party  cookies  that  have  the  majority’  of  blocks 
and  the  majority’  of  deletes,"  he  says.  “First- 
party’  cookies  only  see  very’  low  single-digit 
blockage  or  deletion.  It  doesn’t  impact  the 
[Web  site’s]  ability’  to  provide  their  advertiser 
with  very  accurate  readings  and  forecasts.” 

As  for  the  debate  as  to  which  fy’pe  of  met¬ 
ric  is  better  —  panel  or  Web  analytics  — 
Parkin  thinks  the  media  has  driven  a  wedge 
between  methods.  “It  has  been  important  to 


note  there  is  a  very;  very’  high  degree  of 
difference  between  how  we  do  our  measure¬ 
ment  and  the  purposes  of  our  respective 
technologies,”  he  says. 

“I  would  say  that  Nielsen  and  comScore 
give  good  directional  insight  based  upon 
socioeconomic  demographic  information,” 
Parkin  adds.  “They  provide  a  relatively  rich 
information  set  around  a  definition  of  seg¬ 
ments.  The  panel  does  a  decent  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  people  who  visit  particular  sites 
so  it  gives  Nielsen  and  comScore  the  ability’ 
to  provide  advertisers  with  some  decent 
demographic  information. 

“Where  things  fall  apart,”  Parkin  contin¬ 
ues,  “is  that  they  don’t  provide  the  deep 
insight  into  everything  that  is  happening  on 
the  Web  site  by  every  one  who  visits.  It’s  only 
a  highly  extrapolated  subset  of  people  who 
visit  the  site.” 

According  to  Nielsen’s  Bhatia,  the  data 
from  the  two  different  ty’pes  of  Web 
counting  should  be  used  for  different  rea¬ 
sons:  “We  are  not  saying  that  tools  like  Om¬ 
niture  and  site  census  are  bad  or  inaccurate. 
We  are  saying  they  are  better  suited  to  an¬ 
swer  different  questions.  They  are  not  audi¬ 
ence-measurement  tools,  because  they  are 
not  counting  audience.  They  are  basically 
tracking  click  streams  from  companies.”  11 

E-maii  Associate  Editor  Jennifer  Saba 
at  jsaba@editorandpublisher.com. 


‘‘We  help  newspapers  understand 
content  consumption  and  how  that 
maps  directly  to  their  segments,  so 
they  can  tailor  their  content  more 
effectively."  —  Christopher  PARKiN/Omniture 
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SINCE  1  874 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CALL  TKS, 

WE'LL  HAVE  MORE  TO  TALK  ABOUT 


TKS  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business  since  1 874,  supplying  print¬ 
ing  equipment  to  the  single-width,  double-width  and  triple  wide  mar¬ 
kets  for  Newspapers  and  Semi-Commercial  applications.  The  Color 
Top  line  of  shaftless  presses  includes: 

TKS  Color  Top  Century 

Introduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top  Century  (4x2  format)  is  the 
fastest  tower-type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for  newspapers.  The  press 
with  a  print  speed  of  1 00.000  copies  per  hour  is  being  installed  at  the 
new  Kumiyama  plant  of  The  Kyoto  Shimbun,  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Japan.  Live 
production  began  in  April,  2007. 

TKS  Color  Top  9000CDH 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top  9000  (6x2  format)  is  rated 
at  90,000  copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based  on  the  highly  successful 
Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2)  blanket-toblanket  technology  and  the  Color 
Top  8000,  wide  web  directory  press.  TKS  technology  has  earned  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  running  presses  with  7  0"  and  wider  webs.  The  first  installation 
of  the  Color  Top  9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Artes  Graficas  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal  and  has  been  running  since  early  2007. 

TKS  Color  Top  8200CDH  Floor  Mounted  Right  Angle  Press 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  Color  Top  8200  (4x2  format)  press 
design  minimizes  production  costs.  A  production  center  in  Japan,  The 
Shikoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper)  Printing  Center  is  proving  that  all  dou¬ 
ble-wide  presses  do  not  have  to  be  substructure  mounted.  This  installation, 
which  has  been  running  for  over  two  years,  has  all  the  press  equipment 
installed  on  the  same  floor  level  with  the  mailroom  located  in  the  middle. 

The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  right  angle  from  the  folders.  The  web 
is  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and  through  the  Tower.  After 
exiting  the  Tower,  the  web  is  then  turned  and  runs  straight  into  the 
folder.  This  concept  was  developed  for  consistent  4/4  printing  and  con¬ 
sistent  tension  control. 

The  three  presses  consist  of: 

•  1 5  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

•  RTP  s  mounted  right  angle  to  press 

•  Double  folders  with  70  degree  folders 


Several  U  S.  newspapers  have  visited  this  facility  and  commented 
on  the  efficiency  and  practicality  of  this  press  design.  Some  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  design  are:  lower  ceiling  height,  elimination  of  tabletop 
foundation  and  more  efficient  manning  due  to  press  and  mailroom 
equipment  all  being  on  the  same  level. 

TKS  Color  Top  4000 

The  Color  Top  4000  (2x2  format)  unit  features  newspaper  and  semi¬ 
commercial  technologies.  The  unit  can  be  fitted  with  digital  or  open 
fountain  inking,  spray  bars  or  continuous  dampening  for  commercial 
work.  The  press  rated  speed  of  70,000  cph  is  in  the  fastest  class  of 
single-width  presses  in  the  industry.  The  Color  Top  4000  will  have  all 
the  features  offered  with  the  Color  Top  7 000  line,  the  big  brother  to 
the  Color  Top  4000,  You  can  see  one  running  at  The  Frederick  News 
Post  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 

TKS  Hybrid  Press 

The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combination  of  our  single  wide  semi¬ 
commercial  printing  press  units  with  three  ink  forms  and  continuous 
dampening  and  our  newspaper  printing  unit  Color  Top  7000  (4x2 
format),  T he  press  provides  various  printing  patterns  such  as  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  cold  set  and  heat  set  and  the  combination  of  single  and 
double  width  units. 

New  TKS  Factory 

TKS  has  broken  ground  for  our  new  state-of-the-art  Kazusa  Techno  Center 
manufacturing  facility  which  will  also  house  our  new  research  and 
development  center.  This  new  factory  shows  TKS's  commitment  to 
the  international  market,  including  the  USA.  It  is  due  to  be  completed 
in  late  2008  and  operational  in  April  2009. 

For  additional  information  on  the  complete  line  of  TKS 
products  please  contact: 

TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

Celebrating  100  years  of  manufacturing  newspaper 
presses 
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For  Jl  lasting  ImpKssion 


Our  neu/  press  factoiy  is  iust  one  example  of  THS’s  commitment  to  the  future.  By  investing 
in  tomorrou/'s  press  needs  today,  u/e're  insuring  that,  along  u/ith  our  presses,  TKS  itself  is 
built  to  last  Signs  of  our  unequaled  commitment  to  the  market  are: 

•  Building  a  new  state-of-the-art  facton/  to  provide  more  efficient  manufacturing  capabilitv 

•  Refurbishing  a  second  factoiy  for  added  manufacturing  capacity 

•  Increasing  fi&O  initiatives  by  added  tools,  space  and  on-site  team 

•  Improving  integration  of  key  departments:  Engineering/Design  and  ROD 

•  Speeding-up  the  response  times  for  engineering  innovations  to  market 

Call  TKS  now  to  hear  more  about  our  plans  for  making  a  press  and  a  company  that's  built  to  last. 


TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)375-2857  fax;  (972)  870-5857  wu/w.tksusa.com 


THE  FAMILY  OP  COMPANIES: 

TKS  and  TKS  (USA) 

•  Shaftless  Offset  Presses 

-  from  Single-Wide  to  Triple-Wide 

KKS-KANEDA  KIKAI SEISAKUSHO,  LTD. 

•Material  Handling 

•  Mailroom  System 

TKE-TOKI  ELECTRONICS  CO.,  LTD. 

•  Inspection  Device 

•  Spray  Dampening  System 


NEW  PRESS  STARTUPS: 

fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Frederick,  Maryland 


AND  SOON  TO  BE  NEW 
TOWER  STARTUP: 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


MAILROOM  SVnEM: 

BTC  Gripper  Conveyor 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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AGFA 


HIGHER  QUALITY.  GREATER  PRODUCTIVITY. 
LOWER  COSTS. 


Agfa  helps  newspapers  meet  increasing  demands 
with  innovative  workflow  extensions. 

Today's  newspaper  operations  are  demanding 
higherquality,  greater  productivity  and  lower  costs. 
Agfa  IS  helping  newspapers  meet  these  demands 
with  solutions  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  an  effi¬ 
cient,  cost-effective  operation.  And  the  Agfa  serv¬ 
ice  team  is  always  available  for  extra  piece  of  mind. 
Reduce  ink  costs  up  to  30%  with  :Arkitex  Optiink, 
for  example.  Increase  quality  and  productivity  dra¬ 
matically  with  :ArkitexlntelliTune  automated  image 
enhancement.  Or,  with  :Arkitex  Sublima  achieve 
photographic  image  reproduction  on  newsprint. 


"After  just  three  months  of  regular  use,  we  did  an 
in-house  survey  of  all  :lntelliTune  operators,  and 
everyone  agreed  that  the  software  was  some¬ 
thing  they  could  not  do  without,"  said  Gary 
Coppola,  general  manager  at  Journal  Register 
Offset.  "In  addition  to  the  quality  enhancements, 
we  have  increased  efficiency  across  the  20 
locations  saving  many  hours  per  week." 

By  automatically  improving  contrast  and  removing 
noise,  IntelliTune  not  only  enhances  quality  but 
consistency  as  well.  The  results  are  more  defined 
details,  realistic  skin  tones,  and  improved  clarity, 
so  images  look  their  best. 


:Arkitex  Optiink  Optiink  is  one  of  the  fastest  ways  :Arkitex  Optiink  is 

to  reduce  your  costs  today.  It  not  only  dramatically  rnaintains  consiste 
,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  the  CMYK  source : 

saves  on  ink,  but  it  also  offers  multiple  press  ben¬ 
efits,  including  better  registration  and  faster-rollup. 

"We  now  have  less  ink  on  the  sheet,  and  because  of  that  we  have  less 
show-through,  both  of  which  were  problems  before  we  installed 
Optiink,"  said  Kurt  Moody,  quality  systems  analyst  and  coordinator  at 
the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 

Optiink  automatically  corrects  color  spaces  to  ensure  consistent  color, 
for  both  vectorized  and  image  content.  Thanks  to  Smart  Input  Space 
Recognition  technology  (SISR),  it  intelligently  assigns  an  input  profile, 
when  it  is  not  provided  in  the  PDF  file,  eliminating  the  cause  of  many 
color  issues  with  PDF  files.  It  is  the  perfect  solution  to  save  on  ink  while 
improving  press  performance. 

:Arkitex  IntelliTune 

Powerful  image  enhancement  software  helps  newspapers  create  eye¬ 
catching  pictures  quickly  and  easily.  IntelliTune  uses  Multi  Dimensional 
Processing  (MDP)  to  analyze  the  tone,  color,  and  spatial  characteristics 
of  each  image  and  automatically  apply  the  necessary  corrections  for  the 
best  reproduction  on  press. 


:Arkitex  Optiink  is  so  intelligent  that  it 
maintains  consistent  output  even  when 
the  CMYK  source  spaces  are  unknown. 


intelligent  that  it  :Arkitex  Sublima 

output  even  when  Cross-modulated  (XM)  screening  technology  lets 
ices  are  unknown.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

you  achieve  photographic  image  reproduction  on 

newsprint,  with  no  extra  effort  on  press  or  extra 
cost.  It  delivers  detailed  images  up  to  1 80  Ipi. 

:Arkitex  Sublima  XM  screening  combines  the  benefits  of  AM  (Amplitude 
Modulated)  screening— smooth  gradations  and  highly  controllable  mid- 
tones— with  the  benefits  of  FM  (Frequency  Modulated)  screening,  which 
include  fine  detail  rendering  in  shadows  and  highlights  and  continuous 
tone-like  reproduction.  It  generates  smooth  transitions  from  one  mode 
to  the  other  to  eliminate  crossover. 

"iSublima  has  given  us  wonderful  results,"  said  Michael  Bella,  director  of 
production  at  the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company  which  publishes 
the  Charleston  Post  and  Courier.  "The  images  really  pop,  and  it  works 
especially  well  in  conjunction  with  JntelliTune.  The  combination  makes 
even  run-of-the-mill  pictures  look  great:  imagine  what  it  does  for  our  best 
images!  They  really  shine." 

Agfa  Graphics 

(800)  540-2432  ext.  4848  •  www.agfa.com 
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Using  Agfa's  CtP  together  with  their  prepress  software  ensures 
everything  runs  seamlessly  and  consistently." 

Stephen  G.  Seidl,  Senior  Vice  President,  Operations  and  Technology 


Putting  out  a  top  newspaper  day-in  and  day-out  requires 
seamless  integration.  From  the  newsroom  to  production 
to  circulation,  everything  must  click  to  meet  deadlines 
and  get  the  paper  out  on  time.  Just  ask  The  Baltimore  Sun. 


A  full  :Arkitex  software  suite  ensures  that  everything 
runs  smoothly.  This  includes  tlntelliTune  for  auto  image 
correction  and  :OptiInk  which  saves  on  color  ink 
consumption. 


Agfa  Graphics 

100  Challenger  Road 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

800.540.2432  x4848 

john.higgins@agfa.com 

www.agfa.com 


AGFA 

STAY  AHEAD.  WITH  AGFA  GRAPHICS. 


“It  is  essential  that  all  processes  between  software,  hard¬ 
ware  and  the  people  that  use  them  work  without  a  hitch,” 
adds  Seidl.  “Agfa  shares  in  our  commitment  to  quality  and 
productivity.  And  thanks  to  the  :Advantage  CtP  and 
:Arkitex  prepress  software,  we  achieve  the  consistent 
quality  that  The  Baltimore  Sun  demands.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  uses  three  :Advantage  DLs  together 
with  Agfa’s  industry-leading  ;N91v  plates. 


As  the  leading  newspaper  technology  prepress  supplier, 
Agfa  offers  a  wide  range  of  systems  designed  to  save 
newspapers  money,  while  enhancing  quality  and 
improving  productivity.  By  choosing  CtP  together  with 
a  complete  prepress  software  solution,  Agfa  can  increase 
its  customers'  efficiencies  and  cost-savings  even  more. 
Just  like  it  does  for  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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BALDWIN'S  ON-PRESS  EFFICIENCY  MAKES 
IMPACT  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  SECTOR 

is  that  its  systems  meet  these  goals  exactly,  while  providing  a  level 
of  choice  and  flexibility  that  meets  all  budgets  and  press  sizes.  At 
the  same  time  it  accomplishes  these  objectives  with  great  environ¬ 
mental  effectiveness. 

Baldwin's  recent  acquisition  of  Oxy-Dry  reconfirmed  its  position  as  the 
leading  global  supplier  of  press  accessories  and  enabled  it  to  offer  both 
brush  and  cloth  systems  for  automatically  cleaning  blankets.  The  com¬ 
pany  launched  several  systems  at  drupa  for  the  newspaper  sector, 
including  ImpactFusion-F,  an  automatic  blanket  cleaning  system  that 
can  be  used  with  a  dry  cloth  and  cleaning  agent  or  PREPAC.  The  latter 
is  pre-impregnated  with  an  environmentally  friendly,  virtually  VOC-free 
cleaning  agent. 


Baldwin  Technology's  focus  on  developing  systems  that  improve  the 
efficiency,  while  reducing  the  production  costs,  of  newspaper  presses 
has  paid  dividends,  as  the  industry  has  been  driven  towards  these  goals 
by  market  pressures,  rises  in  paper  and  energy  costs,  competitor  activity 
and,  of  course,  environmental  concerns. 

Recent  orders  include  one  of  Baldwin's  largest  ever  in  the  USA,  placed 
by  the  New  York  Times  to  equip  five  Goss  Colorliners  at  its  New  York 
regional  print  site  with  205  Impact  Global  automatic  blanket  cleaning 
units  plus  96  Impact  Global  systems  for  a  new  1 2-tower  Goss  Colorliner 
85.  The  Journal  and  Courier  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  installed  IMPACTflex 
blanket  cleaning  on  its  new  Berliner  format  MAN  Geoman  70,  while 
the  Denver  Newspaper  Agency  chose  IMPACTflex  for  its  five  new 
Geoman  presses.  Lancaster  County  Weeklies  in  Pennsylvania  added 
around  1 5  hours  of  productivity  each  week  to  its  MDGM  440  press, 
following  the  installation  of  a  Tower  Clean  system  earlier  this  year. 

Newspaper  printers  need  their  presses  to  produce  saleable  copies  within 
moments  of  starting,  and  this  print  quality  has  to  be  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  run.  In  addition,  they  have  to  eliminate  stoppages,  whether  this 
is  to  clean  a  press  part  or  to  unblock  the  nozzle  of  a  spray  dampening 
system.  Automation  is  the  key  to  meeting  these  aims,  because 
automation  reduces  variables  to  enable  standardization  of  quality  and 
productivity.  What  has  made  Baldwin's  technology  so  appealing 


The  company  s  brush  cleaning  portfolio  was  extended  by  the  new 
ProTech2  NR  an  automatic  blanket  cleaning  system  for  the  newspaper 
and  semi-commercial  market.  Baldwin  reports  that  the  first  practical 
tests  have  produced  very  impressive  results.  Tower  Clean  is  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  modular  cleaning  solution  for  single-width  newspaper  and  coldest 
web  offset  presses. 

The  strive  towards  greater 
productivity  has  generat¬ 
ed  substantial  interest  in 
systems  that  can  remove 
dust  and  debris  from  the 
paper  web  before  it  enters 
the  first  printing  unit, 
which  has  made  Baldwin's 
Jetstream  technology 
increasingly  popular  in 
newspapers,  semi-com¬ 
mercial  and  retail  printing  applications.  Advanced  Baldwin  spray 
dampening  and  fountain  solution  filtration  technology  are  also  making 
an  important  impact  on  overall  press  productivity. 

For  further  information,  visit  the  Baldwin  website  at: 
www.baldwintech.com  or  contact: 

Rick  Hausfeld 

tel.  1-800-654-4999 

e-mail,  rhausfeld@baldwintech.com 
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Cost-Effective  But  Effective  - 
The  Tower  Clean  System  from  Baldwin 


"Manual  washes  were  taking  us  2  to  3 
hours  on  our  DGM  press,  with  Tower  Clean 
it  takes  us  less  than  2  minutes" 

1 1 


Wayne  Fauzer,  Press  Manager, 
Lancaster  Weeklies 


Tower  Clean 


BALDWN 


For  more  information  please  contact  us  at 

towerclean&baidwintech.com 


Baldwin  Technology  Company,  Inc 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Increase  Your  Paid  Subscribers  -  Reach  Newspaper 
Readers  at  the  Newsstand  or  at  home  in  their  Mailbox! 

R&W  Press  offers  a  free-standing  -r  r» 

new.mner  insert  thM.  is  nesreH  MMOLWW  TwO  StCD  Program: 


B&W  Press  offers  a  free-standing 
newspaper  insert  that  is  nested 
within  the  paper.  Part  II  would  be  a 
targeted  mailing  of  a  renewal  or  a 
blanket  initial  subscription  offer  to 
people  within  your  surrounding  area 
and  demographic.  Personalization  has 
an  even  greater  response  rate  when 
mailing  a  piece  that  is  both  economical 
and  effective  for  the  best  return  on 
investment. 

At  B&W  Press,  you  can  use  the  same 
piece  as  an  insert  as  well  as  a  mailer. 
Creating  the  same  piece  at  the  same 
time  to  act  as  both  a  mailer  and  insert 
will  allow  you  the  economies  of  larger 
runs  and  save  you  money.  Free 
electronic  design  templates  and  many 
samples  of  products  currently  being 
used  by  other  newspaper  companies 
are  available  to  assist  you  in  creating 
a  two-tiered  campaign. 


One  Low  Cost,  Same  copy, 

Two  different  formats  to  insert  or  mail. 


Personauzed  2-Way 
Response  Direo  Mailer 


NEWCTANDk'*f.  ■< 


your  > 

TIME 

IS 

UP!  1 

1-«»'  ! 


T  hese  formats  are  ideal  for 
newspaper  subscription  prospecting  or  renewals 

WITH  Bliit-In  Pavmkn t  Envki.opk  k)r  Chkck  AM)  Ckkuii  Card  Priwc  v. 
See  your  existing  artwork  or  digital  file  converted  to  our  All-In-One  format  FREE! 
Send  samples,  digital  files  or  simply  e-mail  PDF  files  to  csr&  bwpress.com 


Newstand 
.  Inserts 

^  \ 


B&W  Press  has  a  reputation  of  produc¬ 
ing  consistent  quality  products  that 
work  well  for  automated  insertion  and 
in  the  mail.  If  you  wish  to  obtain 
^  pricing,  additional  information 
and  samples,  or  discuss  your 
newspaper  direct  mail  needs 
with  our  representatives,  please 
W  call  (978)  352-6100.  Use  the 

manufacturer  that  newspapers  all 
across  the  country  have  depend- 
ed  on  for  years  for  your  next 
_  direct  mail  campaign. 


B&W 

PRESS 

Point  to  Us! 


FOR  INFORMATION 
Contact  our  Customer  Service: 

Paul  Beegan  -  Sales 
Dan  Kimball  -  Sales 
Karen  Talbott  -  Marketing 
Thom  Laycock  -  CSR 
Mary-Hope  Eagan  -  CSR 
Tom  Janatsch  -  CSR 
Dave  Howe  -  CSR 
Jan  Gustison  -  CSR 
Denise  Arnold  -  CSR 


B&W  Press,  Inc. 

401  E.  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 

(877)  246-3467  -  toll  free 
(978)  352-5955  -  fax 
www.bwpress.com 
email:  csr(®bwpress.com 
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Increase  Paid  Subscriptions 

at  the  Newsstand  or  in  the  mail 


B&W  Press  One  Low  Cost,  Same  copy, 

Two  Step  Program;  two  folding  formats  to  insert  or  mail 


2-Way  Response 


Direct  Mailer 

^  Personauzed  From  Your  Lsts 


Newsstand 

Inserts 


Afews/xyaef 

^xjhvfiptkm 

ItnierPi 
With  exr 


Also  \  ^ 
Use  For 
Newsstand 
Insert 


SiinrJournal 

McCain  edges  1  liiekalKT  in  SX 
ClinUni.  Konine>  capluiT 


Built-In  Payment  Envelope  for 
Check  or  Credit  Card  Privacy. 


FREE  Re-Design  Offer 

Your  existing  digital  file  converted  to  our  All-In-One  format  FREE! 


lU^  website 

www.bwpress.com 


Please  Send  Me  Successful  Samples  Of  Newspaper  Subscription 
Programs  For  Other  Newspapers  Around  The  United  States 


I  n  FREE  Re-Design  Offer!  Re-design  my  existing  subscription  insert  into  a 
I  Specialty  Insert  with  BRE!  ^ 

[  e-mailCSR@BWPRESS.COM 


B&W 

PRESS 

Point  to  Us! 


401  East  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 
Tel:  (978)  352-6100 
Fox  (978)  352-5955 


^  P  E:  C  I  a  l,  AD  VE  R  T  I  S  I  N  G'  S  L  C  7  I  D  N 

PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


i 

L 


SrM  Kill  I 
M  \l<sil  \l  I 


PHOTOS  OKTHE  NEWS  POST 
FREDERICK  MD 


DARIO 
DESIGNS 


O  29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO,  MA01752 
T  508-877-4444 
F  508-877-4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 


We  have  learned  a  lot  in  the  international  market  and 
hope  to  share  the  successes  we  see  abroad  with  U.S. 
newspapers.  The  international  projects  currently  on  the 
boards  at  Dario  Designs  are  also  benefiting  tremendously 
from  our  experience  doing  business  in  a  tough  U.S. 
economy. 


Architecture 

Compressed  Air  System 
Design 

Disaster  Recovery  Planning 
Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning  Studies 
Estimating 
Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 
Production  Equipment 
Procurement 
Production  Equipment 
Selection  &  Layout 
Programming 
RO  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


We  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  successful  change 
opportunities  through  strategic  planning,  including  such 
things  as: 


Cost  savings  opportunities  and  strategies 

Sustainable  and  efficient  facility  systems 

Defining  core  competencies 

New  revenue  streams 

New  technologies 

New  products 

Outsourcing 

Partnering 

Niche  products 


»  - 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  ALL  OF  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  FOR  CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON,  AL  -  CONSOLIDATED  PUBLISHING,  ANNISTON,  AL  -  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS, 
BIRMINGHAM,  AL  -  THE  E.W.  SCRIPPS  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  -  MOBILE  REGISTER,  MOBILE,  AL  - 
OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS,  OPELIKA,  AL  -  THE  DAILY  HOME.  TALLEDEGA,  AL  -  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH.  CASA 
GRANDE.  AZ  -  WICK  COMMUNICATIONS  -  TUCSON,  AZ  -  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA,  CA  -  THE 
DAILY  REVIEW,  HAYWARD,  CA  -  FREMONT  ARGUS,  OAKLAND.  CA  -  THE  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE.  OAKLAND,  CA  - 
TRI-VALLEY  HERALD,  PLEASANTON,  CA  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  -  DAILY  CAMERA, 
BOULDER,  CO  -  DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  -  DENVER  POST,  DENVER.  CO  -  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  DENVER,  CO  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  DENVER.  CO  -  THE  GAZETTE,  COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  CO  -  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL.  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  -  GREELEY  TRIBUNE,  GREELEY,  CO  -  THE 
HARTFORD  COURANT,  HARTFORD,  CT  -  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  -  SUN  PUBLICATIONS,  BRADENTON,  FL  - 
THE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  LAKELAND,  FL  -  NAPLES  DAILY 
NEWS.  NAPLES,  FL  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  ORLANDO,  FL  -  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE,  TAMPA.  FL  -  SCITEX, 
ATLANTA,  GA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  LA  GRANGE,  GA  -  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU.  HI 

-  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  CHICAGO.  IL  -  THE  TELEGRAPH,  DIXON,  IL  -  SAUK  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  DIXON,  IL  - 
ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD,  IL  -  GANNETT  CO.  INC.,  ROCKFORD,  IL  -  THE  DAILY  GAZETTE. 
STERLING,  IL  -  FORT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE.  IN  -  BRIGHT  HOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
IN  -  THE  HERALD,  JASPER.  IN  -  LEE  ENTERPRISES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  QUAD-CITY  TIMES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  DES  MOINES,  lA  -  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY  -  THE  COURIER-JOURNAL, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  -  GANNETT  CO.  INC.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  -  J.  FRANK  PUBLISHING.  MANCHESTER.  KY  -  THE  TIMES, 
SHREVEPORT,  LA  -  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS,  BANGOR,  ME  -  THE  TIMES  RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  -  SUN 
JOURNAL.  LEWISTON,  ME  -  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  -  THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST, 
FREDERICK,  MD  -  THE  DAILY  TIMES,  SALISBURY,  MD  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SILVER  SPRINGS.  MD  - 
NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS,  AYER,  MA  -  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPER,  BEVERLY,  MA  -  CREO  AMERICAS  INC.. 
BILLERICA.  MA  -  ABINGTON  ROCKLAND  MARINER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  ALLSTON  BRIGHTON  TAB.  BOSTON,  MA  - 
AMESBURY  NEWS.  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  ARLINGTON  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  BEDFORD  MINUTEMAN, 
BOSTON,  MA- BELMONT  CITIZEN-HERALD,  BOSTON,  MA  -  BILLERICA  MINUTEMAN,  BOSTON,  MA-THE  BOLTON 
COMMON,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  BEACON  VILLAGER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  BOSTON  COURANT,  BOSTON.  MA  - 
BOSTON  HERALD.  BOSTON.  MA  -  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MA  -  HERALD  MEDIA  INC., 
BOSTON,  MA  -  BRAINTREE  FORUM,  BOSTON,  MA  -  BURLINGTON  UNION,  BOSTON.  MA  -  CAMBRIDGE 
CHRONICLE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  CAMBRIDGE  TAB,  BOSTON,  MA- CANTON  JOURNAL,  BOSTON.  MA  -  CHELMSFORD 
INDEPENDENT,  BOSTON,  MA  -  COHASSET  MARINER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  CONCORD  JOURNAL,  BOSTON.  MA  - 
DANVERS  HERALD,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP  INC,  BOSTON,  MA  -  DOVER-SHERBORN  PRESS, 
BOSTON,  MA  -  GEORGETOWN  RECORD,  BOSTON,  MA  -  GROTON  LANDMARK,  BOSTON.  MA  -  HAMILTON 
WENHAM  CHRONICLE,  BOSTON.  MA  -  HARWICH  ORACLE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  HARVARD  HILLSIDE,  BOSTON, 
MA  -  THE  HARVARD  POST,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  HINGHAM  JOURNAL,  BOSTON,  MA  -  HOLBROOK  SUN.  BOSTON. 
MA-THE  HOPKINTON  CRIER,  BOSTON.  MA  -  HUDSON  SUN.  BOSTON,  MA-THE  CAPE  CODDER,  BOSTON.  MA- 
THE  UPPER  CAPE  CODDER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  IPSWICH  CHRONICLE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MERRIMACK  RIVER 
CURRENT,  BOSTON,  MA  -  LEXINGTON  MINUTEMAN.  BOSTON.  MA  -  LINCOLN  JOURNAL,  BOSTON,  MA  - 
LITTLETON  INDEPENDENT,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MALDEN  OBSERVER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MANSFIELD  NEWS,  BOSTON, 
MA  -  MARBLEHEAD  REPORTER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MARLBOROUGH  ENTERPRISE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MEDFIELD 
PRESS,  BOSTON,  MA  -  MELROSE  FREE  PRESS,  BOSTON,  MA  -  NEEDHAM  TIMES.  BOSTON.  MA  - 
NORTHBOROUGH-SOUTHBOROUGH  VILLAGER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  NORTON  MIRROR,  BOSTON,  MA  -  PEPPERELL 
FREE  PRESS,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  READING  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  ROSLINDALE  TRANSCRIPT.  BOSTON. 
MA  -  SAUGUS  ADVERTISER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  SHARON  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  SHIRLEY  ORACLE,  BOSTON. 
MA  -  SOMERVILLE  JOURNAL,  BOSTON.  MA  -  STONEHAM  SUN,  BOSTON,  MA  -  STOUGHTON  JOURNAL.  BOSTON, 
MA  -  SUDBURY  TOWN  CRIER,  BOSTON.  MA  -  SWAMPSCOTT  REPORTER,  BOSTON,  MA  -  TEWKSBURY 
ADVOCATE.  BOSTON,  MA  -  WAKEFIELD  OBSERVER.  BOSTON.  MA  -  WATEROWN  TAB,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE 
WELLESLEY  TOWNSMAN,  BOSTON,  MA  -  WEST  ROXBURY  TRANSCRIPT,  BOSTON,  MA  -  WESTFORD  EAGLE. 
BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  WESTBOROUGH  NEWS,  BOSTON.  MA  -  THE  WESTON  TOWN  CRIER,  BOSTON,  MA  - 
WESTWOOD  PRESS,  BOSTON,  MA- WEYMOUTH  NEWS.  BOSTON,  MA  -  WILMINGTON  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON,  MA 
-THE  WINCHESTER  STAR.  BOSTON,  MA  -  WOBURN  ADVOCATE,  BOSTON.  MA-THE  ENTERPRISE,  BROCKTON. 
MA  -  HARVARD  CRIMSON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  CHICOPEE,  MA  -  SENTINEL  & 
ENTERPRISE,  FITCHBURG,  MA  -  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  -  THE  RECORDER, 
GREENFIELD,  MA  -  THE  EAGLE-TRIBUNE,  LAWRENCE,  MA  -  THE  SUN,  LOWELL,  MA  -  DAILY  HAMPSHIRE 
GAZETTE  -  NORTHAMPTON,  MA  -  THE  REPUBLICAN.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MA  -  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBOR,  Ml 

-  BAY  CITY  TIMES,  BAY  CITY,  Ml  -  VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  SAGINAW,  Ml  -  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL.  FLINT,  Ml  -  THE 
GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  -  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  -  JENISON  PRINTING. 
JENNISON,  Ml  -  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE,  KALAMAZOO.  Ml  -  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS,  MOUNT  CLEMENS. 
Ml  -  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS.  SAGINAW,  Ml  -  NORTHEAST  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  SUNRISE  PRINTING  AND 
PUBLISHING,  WEST  BRANCH,  Ml  -  JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  -  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN.  CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MO 

-  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT-MISSOURIAN,  HARRISONVILLE.  MO  -  ST.  LOUIS  DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO  -  THE 
MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  MO  -  LINCOLN  JOURNAL  STAR.  LINCOLN.  NE  -  LEE 
ENTERPRISES  INC.  LINCOLN,  NE  -  THE  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH.  NORTH  PLATTE.  NE  -  OMAHA  WORLD 
HERALD,  OMAHA,  NE  -  STAR-HERALD,  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  -  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  - 
FOSTER  S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT.  DOVER,  NH  -  SEACOAST  NEWSPAPERS.  EXETER,  NH  -  THE  KEENE  SENTINEL, 
KEENE,  NH  -  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA,  NH  -  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD.  PORTSMOUTH.  NH  -  OTTAWAY 
NEWSPAPERS  INC.  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  -  THE  PRESS.  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ  -  EVERGREEN  PRINTING  & 
PUBLISHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  EDISON,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  NORTH 
NEW  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP  INC.,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  JERSEY  JOURNAL  -  JERSEY  CITY.  NJ  -  THE  STAR 
LEDGER.  NEWARK,  NJ  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL..  PRINCETON,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  ROCKAWAY.  NJ  -  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  -  A.F.L.  WEB  PRINTING.  VOORHEES.  NJ-  TIMES  UNION, 
ALBANY,  NY  -  THE  BUFFALO  NEWS.  BUFFALO.  NY  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  FLUSHING,  NY  -  THE  TIMES 
HERALD-rECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  -  DAILY  NEWS.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY  -  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE.  STATEN 
ISLAND,  NY  -  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHEVILLE,  NC  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ,  CHARLOTTE,  NC  - 
THE  DAILY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH  CITY.  NC  -  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC  -  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.,  BOWLING  GREEN,  NC  -  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND,  OH  -  THE  VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN, 
OH  -  THE  DAILY  ASTO RIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  -  EAST  OREGONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  ASTORIA.  OR  -  THE  BULLETIN, 
BEND,  OR  -  WESTERN  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.,  BEND,  OR  -  HERALD  AND  NEWS.  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR  -  THE 
EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON.  OR  -  CAPITAL  PRESS.  SALEM.  OR  -  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  - 
THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON,  PA  -  ADVANCED  PUBLICATIONS,  EASTON,  PA  -  TRIBUNE-REVIEW, 
GREENSBURG,  PA  -  THE  EVENING  SUN.  HANOVER,  PA  -  READING  EAGLE,  READING,  PA  -  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.,  SHARON,  PA  -  OBSERVER-REPORT.  WASHINGTON,  PA  -  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE,  Rl 

-  THE  SUN  NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  -  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  FREE  PRESS.  CHATTANOOGA.  TN  -  AMARILLO 
DAILY  NEWS,  AMARILLO,  TX  -  AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL., 
BEAUMONT,  TX  -  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  -  DALLAS,  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  DALLAS,  TX  - 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  -  HOUSTON.  TX  -  ASP  WESTWARD,  PASADENA,  TX  -  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  PORT 
ARTHUR,  TX  -  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH.  TYLER,  TX  -  THE  ADVOCATE.  VICTORIA,  TEXAS  -  NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY  CORPORATION.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  -  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  -  DESERET 
NEWS,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  -  THE  TIMES-ARGUS,  BARRE,  VT  -  RUTLAND  HERALD.  RUTLAND,  VT  -  BRISTOL 
HERALD-COURIER,  BRISTOL.  VA  -  THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA-  NELSON  COUNTY  TIMES. 
LEXINGTON,  VA  -  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA  -  MEDIA  GENERAL  INC.,  RICHMOND,  VA  -  THE 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  -  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD  -  BELLINGHAM,  WA  -  THE  HERALD, 
EVERETT,  WA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SEATTLE,  WA  -  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER.  WA  -  THE 
WENATCHEE  WORLD.  WENATCHEE,  WA  -  BLISS  COMMUNICATIONS.  JANESVILLE.  Wl  -  TRIBUNE  MEDIA 
GROUP,  NASSAU,  BAHAMAS  -  GAZETO  DO  POVO,  CURITIBA.  BRAZIL  -  ZERO  HORA.  PORTE  ALEGRE.  BRAZIL  - 
O’GLOBO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL  -  ABRIL,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL  -  BRANDON  SUN,  BRANDON.  CANADA  - 
WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS,  WINNIPEG,  CANADA  -  CAYMAN  FREE  PRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  -  LA  PRENSA, 
SAN  PEDRO  SULA,  HONDURAS  -  PRENSE  LIBRE,  GUATEMALA  CITY,  GUATEMALA 


DARIO 
DESIGNS 

www.dariodesigns.com 


INC. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
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ferag...  wrh  marketing... 


WHO  IS  WRH  MARKETING? 

What  happened  to  ferag?  I  see  wrh  Marketing,  ferag,  Goss:  I'm  confused 

what's  going  on? 

Sit  back,  let  us  explain... 

Q:  who  is  wrh  marketing? 

A  WRH  stands  for  Walter  Reist  Holding.  Walter  Reist  is  the  founder  of 
FERAG  and  WRH  Marketing  is  the  sales  and  support  group  responsible 
for  the  worldwide  support  of  ferag  systems  on  a  local  basis. 

Q;  what  happened  to  ferag? 

A.  nothing,  ferag  is  the  brand  name  of  the  equipment  and  is  the  home 
of  our  research  and  development,  engineering  and  manufacturing. 

Q:  where  does  Goss  fit  in? 

A  for  the  North  American  market  Goss  is  our  exclusive  sales  agent  for 
FERAG  equipment. 


Q;  so  where  do  I  go  for  service 
and  support  of  my  ferag 
equipment? 

A  that's  where  wrh  Marketing 
comes  into  play,  wrh  Marketing 
Americas  is  based  in  Lawrence- 
ville  NJ  and  is  responsible  for 
sales  support  for  Goss,  and  parts 
and  service  for  its  North  American 
customer  base. 


Q:  so  what  can  wrh  do  for  me? 

A'  WRH  Marketing  has  four  main  sectors: 

1 )  FERAG  -  support  of  all  FERAG  sales  through  Goss. 

2)  Value  Plus  -  a  total  unique  support  program  including 

•  Domino  -  fully  customized  service  solutions 

•  Chess -tailored  training  programs 

•  Mikado  -  full  range  of  installation  services 

•  Memory  -  comprehensive  spare  part  support 

3)  Trade  products 

WRH  Marketing  Americas  represents  and  distributes  a  broad 
range  of  trade  products  to  our  graphic  arts  customer  base. 
WRH  Marketing  Americas  has  selected  those  manufacturers  with 


the  greatest  amount  of 
%  V-  experience  and  with  a 

_  ^  proven  track  record  for 

I  .  quality  equipment.  By  in- 

,  *  ■  corporating  trade  prod- 

U.- 'v^  ^  I-  ucts  onto  WRH  Marketing 

Americas'  overall  product 
h  ■  ^  portfolio,  customer  are 

provided  with  a  proven, 
flexible  solutions  that  can 
address  virtually  any  requirement.  All  trade  products  are  serviced 
and  supported  through  wrh  Marketing  Americas'  ValuePlusTM 
support  program. 

•  Aragon  System  Products  -  Controls  upgrade  solutions 
for  TTR  conveyors 

•  Mariam  -  Robotic-/  and  layer  type  palletizers 

•  SmartStack  -  High  speed  stacking  systems  for  use  with 
any  manufacturers  conveyor 

•  JobFeed  -  Hopper  feeder  for  various  hopper  types 

4)  X-tra  win  -  a  compliment  of  modular  system  components 
designed  to  promote  additional  revenue  generating  opportunities. 

•  StreamStitch 

•  Trimming 

•  MemoStick  and  Card  Applicator  TriLine 

•  MemoFlag 

•  In-Line  Spot-On  Addressing  device 

•  In-Line  Ink-Jet  Addressing  Device 

Ask  us  how  we  can  help  you  enhance  your  operation  and  increase 
your  revenues! 


WRH  Marketing  Americas 
Crossroads  Corporate  Center 
3150  Brunswick  Pike 
Suite  220 

Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 
tel.  (856)  842-0600 
fax.  (856)  842-0989 

e-mail,  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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wrh  marketing... 

Making  News  Every  Day. 

WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing 
worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over 
twenty  subsidiaries  located  around  the  world,  WRH  Marketing 
brings  worldwide  experience  to  local  markets.  WRH  Marketing 
is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG, 
and  the  sister  company  of  the  Ferag  organization.  In  addition 
to  exclusively  distributing  Ferag  products  and  services,  WRH 
Marketing  also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic 
art  manufacturer's  products  through  their  Trade  endeavors. 
WRH  Marketing's  XtraWin'"  initiative  provides  print  publishers 
with  added-value  ideas  and  innovations  to  attract  more 
advertisers.  These  solutions,  coupled  with  WRH  Marketing's 
local  ValuePlus'”  support  services,  allows  our  customers  to 
continue  Making  News  Every  Day. 


The  Choice  Is  Yours  with... 
trade  brands 

WRH  Marketing  Americas  represents  and  distributes  a  bToad 
range  of  trade  products  to  our  graphic  arts  customer  base.  WRH 
Marketing  Americas  h^selected  those  manufacturers  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  experience  and  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  guality  eguipment.  By  incorporating  trade  products  into  WRH 
Marketing  Americas'  overall  product  portfolio,  customers  are 
provided  with  a  proven,  flexible  solutions  that  can  address 
virtually  any  requiremeiit.  All  trade  products  are  serviced  and 
supported  through  WRH  Marketing  Americas'  ValuePlus- 
support  program. 


ferag...  SmartStack 

■  Can  be  used  with  any 
manufaaurers  conveyor 

■  Wide  pagination  and  format 
range  including  1/4  fold 

■  Flexible  configuration. 

Left,  Right  and 
alternating  ejectiqjg* 

■  Multiple  conveyor 
feed  options 

■  All  servo  driven 


Split  and  batch  modes 
High  quality  bundles  through 
elevating  bucket  bed 
Standard  and  odd  count 
bundles 

Can  be  used  stand  alone 
or  in  series 


Marian!  Palletizers 

■  High  level  layer 

Fully  engineered  systems 

■  Low  level  layer 

can  include  such  options 

■  Robotic  arm 

as  Inter  layer  sheets,  top 

■  Tied  and  untied  bundles 

sheets,  wrapping,  weighing 
and  labeling 

■  Full  range  of  layer 

formation  options 

■  Customized  solutions 

mMlanJ 

www.mariani-it.com 

WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  31 50 
Tel  -t-1  856  842  0600  Fax  -t-1  856  842  0989  E- 


Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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GOSS  FPS  PRESS  BEATING  EXPECTATIONS 
AT  HOEKSTRA  BOOM,  HOLLAND 


Second  press  system  starts  up  on  time 

The  Goss  FPS  press  at  industry  innovator  F.D.  Hoekstra  Boom  in 
Emmeloord,  the  Netherlands,  started  production  in  mid  April  and 
is  already  having  a  big  impact  at  the  facility. 

Hans  Emmink,  technical  director  at  Hoekstra  Boom  commented  following 
the  first  week  of  production,  "Never  before  to  my  knowledge  has  a  new 
press  started  printing  so  quickly.  No  one  in  the  printing  industry  would 
take  us  seriously  if  we  told  them  what  has  happened  in  our  facility  in 
the  past  week." 

Emmink  continues,  "In  less  than  a  week  the  new  press  went  from 
printing  its  first  test  run  with  the  mailroom  equipment  on  Monday  to 
achieving  all  of  its  initial  production  goals  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday." 

The  new  87,000  copies  per  hour  Goss  FPS  press  has  two  4x2  four-high 
towers  with  578  mm  cut-off  and  1680  mm  web  width,  two  Goss 
Contiweb  FD  pasters  and  a  2:5:5  modularjaw  folder  equipped  with 
stitcher,  skip  slitter  and  quarter-fold  capabilities.  The  press  has  also  been 
specified  with  a  fully  integrated  Goss  press  control  system,  including 
extensive  presetting  capabilities,  predictive  maintenance  and  self¬ 
learning  technologies. 

Hoekstra  Boom  is  the  first  Goss  FPS  press  customer  to  specify  provi¬ 
sion  for  changeable  cut-off  on  the  units  and  the  folder  at  the  time  of 
the  order.  Future  addition  of  a  second  set  of  interchangeable  cylin¬ 
ders,  both  for  printing  units  and  folder,  could  allow  the  publisher  to 
produce  alte  native  formats  and  therefore  the  flexibility  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  wider  variety  of  work. 

"The  dedication  and  commitment  of  all  involved  has  been  vital  to  the 
success  of  this  project.  The  achievements  of  all  involved  have  been 
enormous,"  concludes  Emmink. 


The  new  press  at  Hoekstra  Boom  is  the  second  FPS  system  to  go 
into  production.  Independent  News  and  Media  currently  produces 
more  than  two  million  heatset,  coldset  and  combination  products 
weekly  with  the  world's  first  FPS  press.  That  system  in  Northern  Ireland 
features  three  4x2  coldset  towers,  two  5x2  heatset/coldset  towers 
and  two  2:5:5  jaw  folders. 

The  Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  will  add  a  triple-wide 
Goss  FPS  press  with  four  towers,  including  a  tower  with  heatset 
capacity,  later  this  year.  That  installation  will  include  a  dual-delivery 
Goss  Magnapak  packaging  system  and  Ferag  press  gripper  and 
storage  components. 

www.gossinternational.com 
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www.gossinternational.com 


Goss  &  Ferag  -  A  complete  package 


An  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup  allows 
Goss  International  and  Ferag  to  take  a  comprehensive 
approach.  We  cut  through  the  integration  headaches 
and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements  and 
tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  newspapers  across 
North  America  are  turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination 
to  identify  and  achieve  new  possibilities  in  packaging. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Bundle  Handling 


Supervisory  Controls 


Inserting 


Conveying  &  Storage 
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KBM 

MAXIMIZE  GAIN.  MINIMIZE  RISK.  OPTIMIZE  PROFITS. 


When  it  comes  to  investing  in  your  company's  future,  the  "ize"  have  it. 
Maximize  gain.  Minimize  risk.  Optimize  profits. 


And  no  one  is  better  for  your  "ize"  than  KBA. 

At  sites  all  over  America,  KBA  presses  are  making  a  dramatic  difference. 
They're  delivering  greater  color  capacity;  enabling  brighter,  crisper, 
more  dynamic  color;  increasing  production  speed;  and  generating 
revenue  around  the  clock  through  unprecedented  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion  flexibility. 

Reading  Eagle  Company  couldn't  help  but  notice.  So  when  it  decided 
to  become  more  efficient  and  diverse  as  a  printer  for  commercial 
applications— as  well  as  for  its  daily  newspaper— it  turned  to  KBA. 

With  its  purchase  of  a  new  KBA  Berliner  Colora,  Reading  Eagle  Company 
became  the  first  independent  newspaper  in  North  America  to  embrace 
the  Berliner  format. 


And  while  that  truly  makes  it  a  landmark  decision,  the  fact  that  KBA's 
technology  is  proving  itself  every  day  eliminates  much  of  the  anxiety. 
In  fact,  the  press  launched  at  the  Rockford  (IL)  Register  Star  is  essentially 
a  sister  press  to  the  Reading  Eagle's  Berliner  Colora,  with  a  different  cut-off. 

Like  Rockford's  Colora,  the  Reading  Eagle's  press  will  significantly 
increase  production  speed  and  color  capacity,  while  allowing  two 
separate  jobs  to  be  printed  simultaneously. .all  while  offering  variable 
web  width  via  an  outboard  former  arrangement. 

The  bottom  line  is.  KBA  technology  is  achieving  at  the  industry's 
highest  level.  The  past  few  years  have  produced  an  unprecedented 
period  of  installation  activity  with  unique  buyers,  facing  distinctly 
individual  challenges,  needs  and  budgets,  finding  in  KBA  the  one-of-a- 
kind  solutions  they  could  find  nowhere  else. 

With  each  new  installation,  KBA's  proven  technological  toolbox  grows. 
With  each  engineered  solution,  another  dimension  is  added  to  our 
nearly  two  centuries  of  experience.  Which  means  whoever  you  are 
and  whatever  your  need— regardless  of  footprint,  budget  or  expectation— 
we  can  design,  deliver  and  commission  the  press  that  meets  your 
precise  requirements. 

The  proof  is  in  the  products— and  the  revenues— generated  daily  at  KBA 
installations  including  the  latest  at  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Independent 
Newspapers  in  Dover,  DE;  Media  General  at  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier 
and  the  Lynchburg  News  &  Advance;  Gannett's  Central  New  York 
Newspaper  Group:  and  the  Hilton  Head  Island  Packet  and  the 
Beaufort  Gazette. 

The  exclamation  point  on  that  proof  is  the  New  York  Daily  News'  recent 
commitment  to  invest  in  three  Commander  CT  presses. 

So  when  you're  evaluating  partners  to  help  carry  your  business  into 
the  future,  look  into  their  "ize".  You'll  find  when  it  comes  to  maximizing 
gain,  minimizing  risk,  and  optimizing  profits,  KBA  delivers  like  nobody 
else.  Which  is  why,  when  it  comes  to  our  technology,  we  say,  "See  it. 
Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit." 

Contact:  Gary  Owen 
newspaperpress@kba-usa.com 
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KBA 

See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit. 
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Greater  color  capacity  with  brighter,  crisper  colors  ...  faster  production 
cycles  that  push  back  deadlines  without  delaying  delivery  times  ...  that's 
the  flexibility  that  allows  you  to  generate  fresh  revenue  streams  from  niche 
products  in  the  semi-commercial  and  commercial  markets.  These  success 
stories  are  printing  now. 

Call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  800.522.7521  or  contact  us  by  email 
at  newspaperpress@kba-usa.com. 

The  future  of  newspapers  is  printing  every  day  on  a  KBA. 
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MediaSpan  Gets  Pushy 


Enhanced  Integration  Between  Solutions  Makes  it  Easier  than  Ever 
to  Push  Content  to  Print,  Web,  and  Mobile 


Jazbox  Related  Elements  put  every  story 
on  a  fast  track  to  multipurposing.  Related 
text,  photo,  graphic,  audio  and  video 
elenrwnts  work  together  to  automatically 
create  different  versions  of  a  story,  each 
styled  for  its  target  publication. 


MediaSpan  Group,  Inc. 

(wwvv'. mediaspangroup.com)  has  been 
strengthening  integration  between  its  content 
management  and  online  servyices  solutions 
to  ensure  that  newspapers’  “create  once, 
publish  anywhere”  process  is  more  efficient 
than  ever.  Whether  a  customer  is  using 
MediaSpan ’s  powerful  Jazbox  content 
management 
system  or  solid 
IQue  solution, 
pushing  stories, 
photos,  and  even 
video  content  A 

between  print  and  | 

More  than  50  million  sooiraiiiiiiii^^  i  j 
Americans  get  their 

the  internet,  rather  j 

than  their  local  ^ 

print  newspaper.* 

In  order  to 
engage  their 
readers,  todays 

newspapers  need  a  system  they  can  trust  to 
deliver  the  right  stories  to  the  right  platform 
at  the  right  time.  MediaSpan  content 
management  systems  are  dependable,  yet 
flexible  enough  to  handle  any  exceptions  in 
your  workflow.  Through  Jazbox  Related 
Elements,  corresponding  text,  photo,  graphic, 
audio,  and  video  elements  work  together  to 
automatically  create  different  versions  of  a 


I  In  this  example,  a  sknpfe  text  story  j 
automatically  adapts  to  three 
distinct  publication  targets. 


Story,  each  styled  correctly  for  its  intended 
platform. 

MediaSpan  content  management  solutions 
are  designed  to  handle  bidirectional  content 
-  stories  can  originate  on  the  Web  and  be 
pushed  to  print,  or  vice  versa.  The  robust 
IQue  Transporter  tool  automates  the  multiple 
tasks  involved  -  from  organizing  incoming 
files  to  exporting  documents  in  the  various 
formats  required  -  saving 
^  time  and  eliminating 

sctta  errors.  Information 

is  easily  parsed  out 
to  numerous  media 
types,  including  print, 
Web,  mobile,  and 
audio. 


House  ■ 
Set  to 
Approve  ^ 
Encrqv 
Bill  "m 
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_ _  This  integration 

between  content 
S  management  solutions 
will  be  demonstrated 

--  —  as  part  of  an  upcoming 

MediaSpan  Road  Show', 
the  first  of  which  will  happen 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  on  August  27.  Contact 
MediaSpan  at  info@mediaspansoftware.com  it 
you'd  like  to  attend. 

*Pew  Internet  Project,  2006. 


MEDIASPAN 

Saving  yoL  time.  Making  you  money. 
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push  it  to 

web 


print 


or 


and  back  again 


IQue  takes  your  content  and  publishes,  tt  v^ief^er 
you  want,  whenever  you  want,  in  whaW<i»rforrnat  v.:! 
you  want.  ■'  ’  '  ’ 

MediaSpan’s  IQue  content  management  solution  e 
offers  reporter-  and  editor-friendly  comrrraxls,  ^ 
powerful  searches,  task  automation,  and  other 
features  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  publishing 
environment,  allowing  you  to  get  more  information 
to  your  readers  in  the  format  they  prefer.  The 
premiere  writing  and  editing  solution  keeps  context 
information  on  your  text  and  images  and  maintains 
the  relationship  between  news  items,  making  it  easy 
to  parse  out  to  various  media  types  including  print, 
Web,  wireless,  audio,  and  video. 


You  only  need  to  create  the  content  once, 
and  IQue  makes  even  that  step  quick 
and  easy. 

The  Transporter  tool  automates  multiple 
tasks,  from  organizing  incoming  assets  to 
exporting  Web  files. 

IQue  also  expertly  handles  mult^ile 
publications,  offering  individualized  styles 
and  workflows  for  each  publication,  even 
when  they  share  a  server. 


1.734.887.4400  •  www.mediaspansoftware.com  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Irvine  •  London  •  Melbourne  •  New  York  •  Toronto 


MEDI  ASPAN 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 
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MULLER  MARTINI 


GROW  WITH  US. 

FRESH,  NEW  LOOK.  SAME  EFFICIENT  RESULTS. 


With  a  new  generation  of  systenn  solutions,  Muller  Martini,  the  world-wide 
leader  in  post-press  solutions.  Invites  customers  to  "Grow  with  us"  as  they 
grow  their  businesses. 

At  drupa  '08,  Muller  Martini  showcased  Its  Innovative  system  solutions, 
featuring  a  new  ergonomic  design  and  Introducing  Its  new  color.  Laser 
Blue.  The  ergonomic  design  of  Muller  Martini's  new  generation  of 
machines  not  only  makes  It  easier  for  the  operators  to  carry  out  their 
every  day  work,  but  it  also  combines  an  Improved  user-friendly  design 
with  a  more  durable  system  solution  capable  of  handling  today's  as  well 
as  the  future  market  requirements.  With  Laser  Blue,  Muller  Martini  now 
has  a  clear,  proud  statement  for  the  future  that  symbolizes  Innovation 
and  sustainability. 


The  CoLiner  pre-gathering  system, 
in  Laser  Blue,  from  Muller  Martini 
offers  the  greater  flexibility 
and  inserting  capacity. 


Taking  the  stage  with  the  ProLiner  ~ 

Inserting  System  during  the  two  week  "  EL 

exhibition  In  Germany  was  Muller  L 

Martini's  CoLiner  pre-gathering  sys- 

tern.  The  CoUner  was  successfully  ^  ^ 

unveiled  for  the  world  and  has  added 

even  more  value  and  modularity  to 

the  ProLiner.  Offering  an  additional 

ten  inserting  stations,  where  inserts  CoLiner  pre-gathering  system, 
are  pre-gathered,  stacked  and  then 

inserted  into  the  ProLiner,  the  CoLiner  and  inserting  capacity, 

can  be  integrated  to  either  side  or 

angle  of  the  ProLiner  yielding  the  utmost  flexibility.  Thanks  to  its  flexible 
configuration,  the  CoLiner  and  ProLiner  can  quickly  be  adapted  to  chang¬ 
ing  production  and  market  requirements. 

Not  only  does  the  operator  benefit  from  the  ergonomics  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems,  but  the  horizontal  pocket  flow  provides  accessibility  from  both  sides 
allowing  for  a  manageable  process  overview.  The  CoLiner  is  equipped 
with  the  same  universal  feeding  technology  as  the  ProLiner,  which  facil¬ 
itates  short  changeover  times  and  increases  the  net  output  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  For  even  further  added-value,  stream  feeders  can  be  added  to  both 
machines  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  entire  solution. 

Reduce.  Reduce.  Reduce.  Both  systems  have  been  designed  with  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  mind,  by  considerably  reducing  the  noise  emission,  power  and 
compressed  air  consumption  of  the  machines.  They  not  only  meet  the 
highest  standards,  but  exceed  them. 


The  ProLiner  Inserting  System  made  its  world  premier  at 
drupa  08  with  the  CoLiner  pre-gathering  system. 

From  generation  to  generation,  Muller  Martini  successfully  remains  on 
top  of  the  challenges  of  today,  tomorrow  and  the  future.  Grow  with 
a  partner  you  can  trust.  Grow  with  us. 

About  Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

Through  more  than  30  years  ofexistence,  Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc  has  established  itself  as  the  leader  in  inte-grated  inserting  solutions, 
and  as  a  major  supplier  of  high-speed  inserters,  press  conveyors,  mail- 
room  auxiliary  equipment,  and  production  system  software.  Muller 
Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc.,  delivers  integrated  technology  that 
organizes,  manages,  monitors,  and  processes  packaging/distribution 
operations  from  the  press  to  the  delivery  dock. 

About  Muller  Martini 

Muller  Martini  Switzerland  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  print  finishing 
solutions  for  book  and  commercial  printers,  trade  binderies,  and  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  short-run  and  digital  book  manufacturers.  Muller 
Martini  is  also  the  world  market-leading  manufacturer  of  variable-size 
web  offset  presses.  The  company  is  the  foremost  provider  of  innovative 
workflow  solutions  that  can  empower  printers  and  binding  specialists  to 
enhance  processing  efficiencies,  increase  profitability,  and  build  new 
revenue  streams. 

MEDIA  CONTACT; 

Matthew  McKittrick 

Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way,  Allentown,  PA  18109 
610-266-7084 

matthew.mckittrick@mullermartinims.com 

www.mullermartinims.com 
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Grow  \ 
New  S 
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More  versatile.  More  flexible.  More  inserts. 

From  45  degrees  to  90  degrees,  the  CoLiner  Pre-gathering 
System  is  precisely  engineered  to  increase  your  inserting 
capacity  from  any  angle.  Driven  by  innovation,  the  CoLiner 
delivers  the  same  advanced  feeding  technology  and 
modular  concept  as  the  ProLiner.  Muller  Martini,  making 
the  possibilities  endless! 


The  CoLiner  Pre-gathering  System  - 

Flexible,  simplistic  and  ergonomically 
designed  for  greater  production 
efficiency. 


Grow  with  us, 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610.266.7000 

Fax:  610.231.3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 
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itickWire  Labs 

\  www.quickwire.com 


QUICKWIRE  LABS; 

SOFTWARE  SOLUTIONS  THAT  WORK! 


Editorial  and  Advertising  Tracking  systems 
QuickWire  Labs  has  been  producing  newspaper  software  solutions 
that  are  reliable  and  feature  packed  since  1992.  Started  in  and  still  part 
of  the  largest  newspaper  group  in  Canada  (Canwest),  we  have  used  our 
knowledge  and  resources  to  develop  our  products  with  customizable 
features  specific  to  just  about  any  newspaper  workflow. 

QuickWire  -  Editorial  Wire  News  and  Photo  Database 

QuickWire  and  its  associated  programs,  introduced  in  December,  1 992, 
is  a  news  wire  capture  and  management  program  that  brings  standard 
wire  service  (i.e.  Associated  Press)  to  the  desktop  in  a  networked  per¬ 
sonal  computer  environment.  QuickWire  integrates  wire  news  and 
photo  service  feeds  with  word  processing,  file  tracking,  file  manage¬ 
ment  and  desk  top  publishing.  QuickWire  enables  writers,  editors  and 
layout  editors  to  work  with  wire  stories  from  up  to  2  56  different  sources. 

Currently,  QuickWire  is  installed  in  more  than  400  sites  worldwide, 
ranging  from  small  daily  newspapers  to  installations  integrating  as  many 
as  2  50  seats  using  Macintosh  and  Windows  based  PCs  as  well  as  any 
Web  Browser. 

QuickWire  will  capture,  index,  translate  and  store  content  from  many 
feed  types  including  satellite,  serial,  TCP,  FTP,  HTTP,  RSS,  email,  folder 
IQ  and  now  AP  Webfeeds.  GetWire  indexes  every  word  of  every  story 
for  instantaneous  word  searching  by  the  user.  Users  can  search  on  any 
specific  content,  words  &  phrases  using  Boolean  notation  (and,  or,  not). 
Searches  can  be  saved  as  well  as  flagged  for  live  update  and  notification. 

QuickWire  can  be  installed  as  the  sole  Editorial  System  or  integrated  with 
other  systems  like  QPS,  K4,  Prestige,  Scoop,  Phoenix,  SAXoPRESS 
and  Contentware. 


QuickTrac  -  Ad  Tracking  Database  with  Online  Ad  Markup 

QuickTrac  automates  ad  building.  It  provides  a  front  end  environment 
for  ad  production  people  to  use,  eliminating  repetitive  tasks  and  saving 
time.  QuickTrac  is  very  flexible  and  can  sit  on  top  of  your  existing  fold¬ 
er  structure.  QuickTrac's  ad  production  features  have  become 
industry  standards  and  its  ease  of  use  and  non-intrusive  interface 
allows  your  staff  to  get  the  job  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 

QuickTrac  easily  integrates  third  party  advertising,  layout  and  preflight 
systems  into  your  workflow  to  make  it  a  complete  one-stop  solution. 
Along  with  its  easy  interface  and  web  browser  access,  you'll  wonder 
how  you  did  without  it. 

QuickTrac  automatically  verifies  your  Ads  for  you  by  integrating  with 
any  QPI  or  Pre-Flight  server.  All  output  components  such  as  EPS  and  PDF 
files  are  kept  up  to  date  and  available  for  viewing  &  gathering  at  any  time. 

Managers  can  request  QuickTrac  to  automatically  email  them  specific 
reports  throughout  the  publication  cycle,  helping  to  pinpoint  production 
problems  and  smooth  out  your  workflow. 

Your  Advertisers  can  proof  their  ads  using  our  WebProofing  module. 
WebProofer  users  can  markup  an  ad  online  and  submit  change  requests 
and  approvals  quickly  and  easily. 

Let  QuickTrac  help  streamline  your  print  and  web  ad  production 
workflow  today! 

Contact  our  sales  office  for  more  information  at  905-645- 
2086,  by  email:  quickwire@quickwire.com;  or  see  our 
website:  www.QuickWire.com  for  an  online  demo. 
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Every  dick  tells  a  thousand  stories 


‘  www,quickwire,com 

The  QuickWire  client  is  in  over  400  newsrooms  around  the  world  and  newspaper  people  intuitively  know  how  to  use  it  the 
minute  they  see  it.  QuickWire  training  takes  minutes  either  on  a  Mac  or  on  a  PC  because  it  was  designed  and  built  by  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  newspaper  companies  -  CanWest  Media. 


•  Editorial 

•  Newswire 

•  Asset  ii/lanugement 


ADvanced,  ADaptive,  ADvantageous 


’  www.quickwire.com 

Let  QuickTrac  streamline  your  ad  and  print  production  workflow.  QuickTrac’s  ad  production  features  have  become  industry 
standards,  and  its  ease  of  use  and  non-intrusive  interface  allows  your  staff  to  get  the  job  done  quickly  and  efficiently. 


Ad  Tracking 
Page  Tracking 
Web  ProoAng 


www.quickwirexom  •  905-645-2086 


Download  a  demo  or  contact  us  for  a  full  online  demo. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


SE  OnSite 


TURNKEY  SERVICE 


Before 


WHAT  THEIR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  SAYING 


"I  wanted  you  to  know  how  well  the  upgrade  and  relocation  of  our  two 
SLS-IOOOs  went.  From  the  time  Seidel  Enterprises  completed  the 
work,  the  two  machines  throughput  increased  25%.  What  was 
most  appreciated  was  the  attention  to  detail,  follow-up  and  immediate 
results  from  the  very  first  start  up  shift.  Great  job  and  many  thanks." 

—Chuck  Hourvitz,  Post  Press  Operations  Director,  Telegram  &  Gazette 


"The  machine  is  running  better  than  it  says  since  it  was  installed  since 
your  folks  did  the  cut  down.  Net  speeds  are  up  by  around  20%  - 
25%,  especially  on  Sunday  which  we  insert  live.  The  cut  down  was 
a  non-event  from  our  stand  point.  Your  folks  really  did  a  great  job." 

—Jerry  0.  Quinn,  Production  Director,  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 


After 


Seidel  Enterprises,  Inc,  of  Easton,  PA  has  aggressively  ramped  up  with 
in  field  rebuilding  winning  orders  with  newspapers  from  Gannett.  CNHI, 
Freedom  Communications,  Advance  Publications,  Tribune,  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  and  Forum  Communications. 


"Everything  went  very  well.  Your  guys  handled  the  job  in  a  very 
professional  manner  under  tight  circumstances.  Both  lines  seem  to  be 
working  very  well  according  the  crews  and  handled  the  1 1 "  papers  well. 
They  are  in  the  clean  up  /  loading  stage  right  now." 

— Faron  Volkmer,  Packaging  Manager,  Mansfield  News  Journal 


sc  i(  lei  enter  prises 

1-800-232-2673 


"The  SE  OnSite™  team  headed  up  by  Ryan  did  an  outstanding  job 
by  completely  rebuilding  our  SLS 1000  on  site.  This  machine  was  not 
even  running  when  they  arrived.  They  worked  tirelessly  to  perform 
the  work  including  the  web  width  reduction  and  their  follow  up  has 
been  excellent," 

—Gary  White,  Plant  Manager,  Southeast  Kentucky  Publishing 
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reman  ufacturt 
perform  everj 


■Ifng  nHhines  and  the  abiln 
Uses  has  a  complete  staff  of  «qi 
le  repairs  to  complex  equipment 


SB  urat  they  Cai 
Dvide  upgrade 


Seidel  Enterprises  technicians  are  fectory  trained  in  mechanics  ar>d  electi 
assist  in  repairing  equipment  to  exceed  its  ^rtgin]jjlj‘Trrifiritinn~  orth^l 
and  audit  services. Their  large  inventory  of  pajp^hd  precision  tools  mean  that  maintenance  and 
most  services  can  be  performed  wfthout  delay,  at  your  fadlity. 


SE  OnS/te™  Advantages  ^ 

V-  -  . .  .  . 


•  Increase  Productivity 

•  NO  DOWNTIME  with  services  performed  around  your  production  schedule 

•  Start  Up,  Mechanical,  Electrical  &  Electronic  Troubleshooting 

•  Preventative  Maintenance  &  Equipment  Repair 

•  Machine  Shop  Services 


•  Major  Equipment  Overhauls 

•  Upgrades  &  Expansions 

•  Performance  Training 

•  Audits 


Seidel  enterprises 


1-800-232-2673 


Pulping  prospects  for  agriculturar residues 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERC 

Perhaps  nowhere  at  newspapers  are  issues  of  cost  and 
conservation  more  obvious  than  the  paper  store,  where 
coincident  economic  and  environmental  concerns  also  may 
offer  a  fresh  look  at  a  long-recognized  opportunity. 

Even  as  newspapers  print  fewer,  narrower,  often  shorter  pages, 
the  consolidated  papermakers’  production  curtailments  have  resis¬ 
ted  pressure  on  prices  from  diminishing  demand,  keeping  news¬ 
print  costs  high  even  as  newspaper  ad  revenues  continue  to  plunge. 


Meanwhile,  widespread  conversion  to  low¬ 
er-basis-weight  newsprint  saves  money  only 
if  pressrooms  can  print  well  without  more 
w  eb  breaks  on  the  longer  but  costlier  rolls. 

Even  then  it  may  not  be  enough.  Goldman 
Sachs  foresees  newsprint  prices  rising  30% 
by  year’s  end.  A  steep  rise  at  any  time,  that 
comes  to  about  $250  more  per  ton  than  the 
widely  used  27.7-pound  paper’s  June  price. 
For  30-lb.  paper,  June’s  prices  already  were 
the  highest  since  the  mid-1990s. 

Newspapers  have  moved  along  a  cleaner 
path  since  letterpress  days,  abandoning 


engraving  and  film  chemistries,  adopting 
soy-oil-based  inks,  and  using  large  quantities 
of  newsprint  with  recycled  fiber.  And  much 
virgin  fiber  is  derived  from  pulping  another 
industry’s  by-product  —  lumber  mills’  chips. 

But  recovered  newsprint  is  not  cheap,  and 
the  chips  left  over  from  turning  timber  into 
lumber  are  not  free.  Their  sales  subsidize 
sawmill  operations  that  otherwise  may 
become  prohibitively  expensive,  according 
to  Nicole  Rycroft,  founder  and  e.xecutive  di¬ 
rector  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia-based 
Markets  Initiative,  a  non-profit  seeking  to 


shrink  the  environmental  impact  of  paper¬ 
making  and  printing.  Most  Canadian 
logging,  she  says,  is  in  old-growth  fore.st,  and 
most  of  that  on  public  land.  So  even  trees  cut 
from  the  boreal  forest  her  organization  seeks 
to  preserve  are  used  to  make  newspapers. 

By  itself,  even  the  best  recycling  effort 
won’t  end  dependencv'  on  virgin  wood  fiber, 
because  recovered  fiber  cannot  be  recycled 
more  than  a  few  times  —  and  newsprint 
made  of  100%  recycled  fiber  isn’t  always  the 
best.  Containing  costs  and  adopting  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly  operations  while  maintain¬ 
ing  print  qualitv’  is  not  easy  if  a  newspaper  r 
runs  a  lightw  eight  sheet  made  from  recvded  « 
fiber.  That  could  change  if  papermakers  can  i 
switch  from  sawmill  waste  to  seed-crop  ; 

waste,  or  from  southeastern  pine  to  a  south-  j 
western  succulent.  In  doing  so,  paper  prices  5 

may  even  fall  and  paper  strength  rise,  with  a  > 
significantly  smaller  environmental  impact.  2 

Cereal  straw 

By  the  time  newsprint  prices  last  spiked,  | 
Arbokem  Inc.  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  a  s 

Jeft’erson  Smurfit  mill  in  Oregon  were  ready  “ 
with  production-trial  quantities  of  newsprint  r- 
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made  in  part  from  rje  and  rice  straws.  For 
pulp,  Arbokem  President  A1  Wong  also  had 
tested  or  considered  w  heat,  oat,  and  flax 
residues  and  various  grasses.  Fiber  from  each 
has  at  least  one  desirable  characteristic 
(E^P,  Jan.  20, 1996).  Some  are  grown  with¬ 
in  reasonable  distance  of  paper  mills. 

Farmers  not  only  could  sell  what  is  often  a 
waste  and  pollution  source  when  burned,  but 
also  benefit  from  the  pulping  effluent,  which 
is  suitable  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Growing 
non-wood  crops  or  using  just  their  residues 
for  paper  pulp  purposes  is  not  new;  and  has 
been  used  elsew'here  in  the  w'orld  for  years. 

Fast  forward  from  the  Arbokem-Smurfit 
paper  —  successfully  run  at  several  dailies  — 
to  2008,  with  publishers  and  papermakers  in 
a  race  to  the  bottom,  respectively  tiying  to 
cut  consumption  (and  the  demand  that 
drives  up  prices)  and  production  (reducing 
oversupply  that  restrains  prices). 

The  June  Canadian  Geographic  w'as  the 
first  North  American  magazine  printed  on 
paper  made  with  20%  wheat  straw  and  equal 
parts  recycled  and  virgin  wood  fiber.  A  strong 
sheet,  it  printed  well  with  half  the  environ 
mental  impact,  according  to  Markets  Initia 
tive,  which  announced  it  had  hundreds  of 


paper  consumers  ready  to  buy  “wheat  sheet. 
Markets  Initiative  and  the  Alberta 


Research  Council  are  looking  at  other  agri 
cultural  residues  and  other  paper  grades, 
including  newsprint,  with  the  aim. 

Markets  Initiative  Newspaper 
Campaigner  Shiloh  Bouvette 
says,  of  scaling  up  to  commercial 
production.  The  wheat  sheet  from 
NewPage  Corp.’s  Niagara,  Wis., 
mill  was  made  with  Chinese  straw 
pulp.  North  America  produces  no 
commercial  wheat  straw  pulp. 

Markets  Initiative  does  see 
“potential  to  increase  recvded 
newsprint  in  North  America,”  says 
Rycroft.  With  U.S.  recovery  of  old 
nevvspap)ers  roughly  twice  that  of 
post-consumer  magazines,  raising 
publishers’  average  of  35%  recv  - 
cled  fiber  to  50%  would  preserve  millions  of 
mature  trees  each  year  (especially  those  of 
heavily  harvested  natural-growth  forests  in 
northern  Canada  and  the  Southeastern  U.S.), 
reduce  solid  waste,  and  eliminate  millions  of 
tons  of  greenhouse  gases. 

Reiving  on  residues,  however,  has  several 
advantages  over  such  recycling,  perhaps  most 
notably  further  relieving  pressure  on  forests, 
which  serve  as  ecological  warehouses  and 
huge  carbon  sinks.  Like  wood  chips,  straw  is 
a  by-product  of  a  more-profitable  harvest  — 
one  that  regrows  faster  than  wood.  Another 
advantage  is  that  straw  pulping  requires  less 


water,  chemicals,  and  energv;  with  corre¬ 
sponding  cost  and  pollution  reductions. 

The  crops  may  be  grown  far  from  forests  but 
closer  to  recvded-paper  mills,  thereby  further 
reducing  cost  and  pollution  associated  with 
transport  of  old  papers  and  finished  product. 

The  100  million  metric  tons  of  straw  pro¬ 
duced  each  year  just  from  North  American 
wheat  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  half-billion 
trees,  according  to  Rycroft.  Canada’s  wheat 
alone  could  produce  8  million  metric  tons  of 
pulp  —  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  news¬ 
print  volume  used  by  North  America’s  news¬ 
papers,  or  about  100  million  trees. 

Owing  to  high  burst  and  tensile  strengths, 

,  combining  wheat  straw  with  wood  or  kenaf 
I  thermo-  or  chemithermomechanical  pulp 
could  provide  tear  strength  without  using 
costlier  softwood  kraft  pulp,  according  to 
Wong.  Furthermore,  its  fiber’s  short,  slim 
dimensions  would  improve  newsprint 
opacitv’  and  smoothness,  he  said.  But  alone  it 
is  inadequate  for  newsprint  and  requires  re- 


wheat  sheet  project,  but, 
like  Wong,  its  Forest  Products  Unit  pulp  and 
paper  team  leader  sees  no  wheat  in  news¬ 
print’s  future,  though  other  residues  may 
work.  Like  wild  rye  and  switch  grass,  wheat 
straw’s  fibers  are  suitable  for  papermaking, 
with  a  tensile  strength  “somewhere  between 
softwood  and  hardwood,”  but  too  short  for 
newsprint,  says  engineer  Wade  Chute. 

Anticipating  a  “high  level  of  interest”  in 
crop  residues  among  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Rycroft  says  reiving  on  wood  from  dis¬ 
tant  forests  is  becoming  too  e.xpensive  as  fuel 
costs  rise.  And  even  though  she  thinks  that 
for  now  most  newsprint  producers  are  happy 


to  keep  using  the  same  vv(v)d-fiber  mix,  she 
suggests  that  their  divestment  of  vvxxxlland 
holdings  (a  process  begun  somi'  wars  ago) 
may  open  the  way  to  other  fibers. 

NewPage  spokeswoman  Shawn  i  iall  says 
materials  costs  were  unsuited  for  compari¬ 
son  because  wheat  pulp  used  in  Canadian 
Geographic  paper  was  sourced  overseas.  But 
while  it  has  no  plans  to  make  more  wheat 
sheet,  NewPage  would  be  interested  in 
agricultural  residue  pulps,  according  to  Hall. 
“It’s  something  that  we  would  continue  to 
look  at  were  it  to  become  available.”  she  sax’s. 

Just  don’t  e.xpect  to  see  it  in  newsprint. 
NewPage’s  only  newsprint  machine  is  in 
Nova  Scotia,  far  from  Canada’s  wheat  fields. 
North  America’s  biggest  coated  paper  maker, 
Miamisburg,  Ohio-based  NewPage  last 
winter  acquired  the  eight  North  American 
paper  operations  of  Finland's  Stora  Enso  Ovj. 

With  straws  requiring  new  processes  and 
locations  for  pulping.  Markets  Initiative  is 
considering  how  such  facilities  might  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  papermakers 
are  not  in  a  position  to 
invest,  Rycroft  looks  to 
government  to  encour¬ 
age  development  and 
to  private  equitv’  for  in¬ 
vestment.  Conversion 
to  straw  pulp,  she  adds, 
may  take  a  public- 
private  initiative. 

No  one  e.xpects 
straws  to  play  anvthing 
but  a  supporting  role  in 
the  near  future  of  pulp 
for  North  American 
newsprint.  “Were  not 
looking  at  100%  wheat 
straw,”  says  Rycroft, 
adding  that  newsprint  pulp  could  mix  fibers 
from  wheat  straw.  Forest  Stewardship 
Council-certified  virgin  wood,  recvded 
newspapers,  and  fla.x  or  other  straws. 


Stems,  seeds,  rolling  papers 

Flax  fibers  make  a  better  mechanical  pulp. 
Like  kenaf  and  hemp  fibers,  flax  fibers  “are 
more  softvvoodlike”  and  can  make  good 
newsprint,  sax's  Chute.  Related  to  the  hibis¬ 
cus,  fast -growing  kenaf  in  recent  decades  has 
proven  to  make  fine  newsprint.  Its  longtime 
proponent.  Donald  Soldvvedel,  founder  of 
Yuma,  Ariz.-hased  Western  Newspapers, 
died  earlier  this  year.  The  newspaper  indus- 
trv  ’s  interest  in  kenaf  e.xpired  much  earlier, 
when  newsprint  prices  sank  to  just  over 
$400  per  ton  in  the  early  1990s. 

Though  easily  renewable,  kenaf  must  be 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.  Flax,  in  contrast. 
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is  fanned  in  the  northern  prairies  for  its  seed, 
leaving  residual  straw  for  papermaking. 

Europe  and  Asia  primarily  gi-ow  flax  bred 
for  its  stems’  linen  fibers.  North  America’s 
prairie  fanns  grows  varieties  bred  for  the 
seed  and  its  oil.  Canada  produces  about  2'/^ 
times  the  seed  flax  growm  in  the  U.S.,  where 
North  Dakota  is  by  far  the  largest  producer. 
Seed  uses  range  from  linoleum  to  livestock 
feed.  The  straw’s  uses  include  upholsteiy 
padding  and  paper  for  Bibles  and  cigarettes. 

For  paper  pulp,  however,  “all  you  w  ant  is 
the  hard  fiber  that’s  left”  after  removing  the 
shive,  says  Les  Ranken,  industrial  and  fiber 
uses  director  and  company  coordinator  for 
the  Flax  Council  of  Canada  and  Flax  Canada 
2015.  And  just  so  nothing  goes  to  waste,  that 
fluftv’  shive  is  being  researched  for  use  with 
resins  to  create  stronger,  lighter  composite 
materials,  is  added  to  concrete,  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  fireplace  logs  the  equal  of  oak, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  clean-burning  additive 
to  coal  in  power  plants,  according  to  Rankin. 

For  amounts  of  flax  straw  available  for 
pulping,  agronomist  Hans  Kandel  at  North 
Dakota  State  Universitv'  Extension  Service 
supplies  the  following  verv’  rough  estimate. 
Using  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  vield 
statistics  of  approximately  5.5  million  bushels 
in  North  Dakota,  and  assuming  the  straw 
weighs  about  as  much  as  the  seed  (based  on 
ratios  of  other,  similar  field  crops  and  likely 
not  varying  more  than  10%  either  way),  and 
estimating  the  weight  at  about  50  lbs.  per 
bushel,  Kandel  calculates  his  state  produced 
277.4  million  pounds,  or  126,091  metric  tons. 

USDA  figures  for  total  U.S.  production  in 
2007  are  only  slightly  higher  at  5.9  million 
bushels,  which  under  the  same  assumption 
and  estimate  works  out  to  295.2  million 
pounds,  or  138,182  metric  tors.  In  the  same 
year,  Canada  produced  633,500  metric  tons, 
according  to  the  Flax  Council  of  Canada. 

For  newsprint  pulp  from  agricultural 
residue,  “you’re  looking  at  North  Dakota  and 
you’re  looking  at  flax,”  says  Chute.  “This  is 
not  free,  and  it  is  not  crap,”  he  continues,  em¬ 
phasizing  that,  as  with  any  other  agricultural 
residue,  collection  and  shipping  costs  and  a 
profit  for  farmers  can  be  e.xpected. 

Flax  farmers  generally  collect  their  crop’s 
residue  anyway,  says  Chute,  because  they 
cannot  satisfactorily  sow  through  it,  although 
chopping  and  spreading  is  possible.  Though 
growers  are  always  looking  for  somewhere 
to  unload  the  straw,  pulp  makers  have  shown 
no  interest.  Chute  says,  adding  that  such 
residues  “are  not  significantly  cheaper  to  pulp 
than  wood  fibers.”  Furthermore,  the  “yield 
tends  to  be  a  little  lower”  than  wood,  he  says. 
So  feedstock  sources  and  distances  from  mills 
are  among  reasons  for  possible  “enormous 


regional  differences”  in  raw  materials  costs. 
Together,  purchase,  transportation  and  pulp¬ 
ing  costs  and  yield  may  make  flax’s  or  other 
straws’  per-ton  cost  about  equal  to  wood’s. 

But  all  other  things  being  equal,  even 
beyond  fanners’  modest  financial  benefits, 
utilizing  a  rapidly  renewable,  already-har¬ 
vested  resource  may  prove  environmentally 
preferable  to  logging  or  converting  the  last  of 
North  America’s  old-growth  forests. 

“From  a  technical  point  of  view,  there  is 
potential  there,”  says  Chute.  Adding  that 
papennakers’  attitudes  must  change  if 
their  raw  materials  are  ever  to  change,  he 


Drought-tolerant  hesperaloe  could  supply  virgin 
paper  fiber  in  a  region  that  has  had  none. 


acknowledges  that  at  the  moment  “there’s  not 
a  lot  of  money  being  invested  in  newsprint,” 
and  alternative  fibers  are  not  top  priority. 

The  initial  challenge  is  in  showing  flax- 
based  newsprint  to  be  more  economical  to 
produce  than  wood-fiber  newsprint  at  the 
same  mechanical  strength.  “We’re  continuing 
to  make  better  and  better  flax-based  news¬ 
print,”  adds  Chute,  who  e.x-pects  trials  “within 
three  years”  at  a  Manitoba  or  Alberta  mill. 

Sonoran  succulent 

Struggling  with  lighter,  thinner,  costlier 
newsprint  in  a  climate  of  cost-cutting  and 
environmental  concern  has  newspapers 
again  interested  in  paper  made  from  cleaner, 
possibly  stronger  and  cheaper  fibers. 

“We  would  certainly  look  at  alternatives  to 
traditional  newsprint,”  Gannett  Co.  Produc¬ 
tion  Vice  President  J.  Austin  Ryan  vvTote  in 
an  e-mail.  Said  Scripps  Howard  Supply  Pres¬ 
ident  Sharon  Hite:  “Our  company  would  be 
willing  to  give  an  objective  test  to  alternative- 
fiber  new'sprint,  including kenaf.' 


And  why  not?  Kenaf  showed  its  stuff  in 
fields  and  pressrooms.  But  the  water-loving 
plant  raises  the  issue  of  the  relative  locations 
of  fiber  sources  and  paper  mills,  most  of 
which  are  near  forests.  As  Aibokem  found  in 
the  ’90s,  some  cereal  straws  are  grovvTi  within 
reasonable  distance  of  western  mills  using 
recycled  fiber.  The  same  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  with  kenaf  growm  in  southern  Textis, 
where  Abitibi  idled  its  big  recycled  newsprint 
plant  near  Houston  about  five  years  ago. 

But  if  papeniiaking  follows  environmental 
and  economic  reasoning  that  says  develop¬ 
ment  should  look  locally  for  everything  from 
raw  materials  to  energy  sources,  then  what  of 
the  desert  southwest?  Fortunately  there  is  at 
least  one  recycled  newsprint  mill,  in  Arizona, 
and  a  suitable  native  fiber  long  studied  by 
plant  scientists,  also  in  Arizona. 

Having  rejected  wheat  straw  pulp  as  any¬ 
thing  but  an  additive,  Wong  also  finds  fault 
with  flax.  Besides  shipping  cost  from  prairie 
to  pulp  mill,  he  says  flax’s  fiber  is  so  long 
it  would  entangle  in  pulping  equipment. 
Cigarette  papemiakers  cut  it,  he  says,  but  if  it 
is  chopped  for  newsprint,  the  fiber  can  get 
too  short.  “I  don’t  see  flax  as  a  really  workable 
fiber  for  newsprint,”  he  concludes. 

Several  years  before  Wong’s  cereal  straw 
newsprint  was  made  in  Oregon,  the  Univer- 
sity'  of  Arizona  began  a  project  to  make  ultra- 
thin  supercalendered  (SC)  and  lightweight 
coated  (LWC)  papers  at  a  basis  weight  20% 
lower  than  what  is  now  available.  Wong  in¬ 
volved  Arbokem  in  the  project,  which  relies 
on  the  hesperaloe  agave,  a  drought-resistant 
succulent  of  the  Sonoran  desert  that’s  used 
in  landscaping  and  has  become  an  object  of 
cultivation  for  what  he  calls  its  “wonder  fiber.” 

“Less  fiber  means  less  environmental 
footprint”  in  extraction  and  transportation, 
Wong  says.  “Carrying  lots  of  weight  on  trucks 
costs  lots  of  money.”  For  instance,  LWC 
magazine  paper  contains  up  to  40%  kraft 
pulp.  But  10%  hesperaloe  can  replace  that 
40%,  with  recycled  fiber  used  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  furnish.  Another  benefit  is  that 
the  unbleached  alkaline  sulphite  hesper¬ 
aloe  pulp  is  already  bright.  If  bleaching 
is  desired,  says  Wong,  relatively  benign 
hydrogen  peroxide  will  suffice. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  University 
of  Arizona- Arobkem  project,  “hesperaloe  | 

pulp  would  be  substantially  less  expensive  j 
than  softwood  kraft  pulp.”  It  also  overcomes  I 
problems  in  using  more  software  kraft  pulp  5 
to  make  lovver-basis-vveight  paper.  For  % 

starters,  doing  so  requires  more  wood  and  | 
reduces  the  sheet’s  opacity.  But  replacing  'i 

some  of  the  pulp’s  fiber  with  more  mineral  z 
additives  to  bring  up  opacity  reduces  the  i 
already-thinner  sheet’s  strength.  ? 
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By  the  early  ’90s,  says  Wong,  Arbokem,  the 
universit)'  and  sL\  papermakers  had  joined  to 
commercialize  hesperaloe,  and  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  was  prepared  to  help  ftmd 
a  demonstration  project.  Wong  worked  up  a 
scenario  for  The  Globe  and  Mail  in  Canada 
that  would  have  used  a  lighter  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  hesperaloe.  It  was  never  realized.  As  the 
price  of  softwood  kraft  pulp  fell  sharply,  so 
did  paper  companies’  interest  in  hesperaloe, 
and  by  ’93  the  consortium  was  a  memorj. 

Wong  moved  on  to  cereal  residues,  but 
there,  too,  “interest  faded  aw  ay.”  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  The  New  York  Times 
encouraged  rice-based  newsprint,  but  work 
never  moved  beyond  that  first  commercial 
run  of  verv’  good  Smurfit-produced  paper. 

As  the  new  centuiy-  dawmed,  however,  the 
universit)’  and  Wong’s  firm  resumed  work  on 
hesperaloe’s  commercial  development.  Since 
then,  environmental  and  industrv’  economic 
trends  have  become  more  nearly  congruent, 
with  newspapers  now  in  need  of  a  lighter 
sheet  that’s  also  better,  cheaper  and  greener. 

A  German  mill  is  scheduled  to  make  ap¬ 
proximately  40  metric  tons  of  paper  with 
hesperaloe  fiber  next  month  for  use  in  about 
a  million  copies  of  a  Greenpeace  newsletter. 

“If  we  can  accomplish  [SC  and  LWC], 


standard  newsprint  should  be  no  problem 
at  all,”  Wong  predicts.  He  expects  to  make 
40-gram  (25-lb.)  sheet  and  “even  down  to  38 
grams.  This  is  a  super-light  newsprint.” 

Pine  strong,  eucalyptus  light 

If  hesperaloe  needs  far  less  w  ater  than 
kenaf,  it  also  needs  more  time  to  grow,  though 
it  need  not  reach  its  full  five  feet  or  more. 
Various  agaves  have  long  histories  in  rope 
making,  but  hesperaloe’s  paper-fiber  quali¬ 
ties  were  discovered  only  about  20  years  ago. 

“It’s  a  fairly  long  fiber,  about  three  mil¬ 
limeters,”  and  ver>'  slim,  says  Wong,  “giving 
it  the  strength  of  pine  and  the  lightness  of 
eucalvTitus.”  Its  15-  to  18-micron  width  also 
helps  produce  smooth  printing  surfaces, 
and  its  durability  allows  multiple  recycling. 

According  to  Wong,  the  crop  may  be  har¬ 
vested  every’  16-18  months  over  11  growing 
cycles.  The  agronomists,  he  says,  found  that 
“once  you  plant  it,  you  never  have  to  plant  it 
again.”  By  a  conservative  estimate,  says 
Wong,  one  hectare  vields  15  metric  tons  of 
ready-to-use  fiber,  and  a  kilogram  of  hesper¬ 
aloe  pulp  can  replace  two  to  four  kilograms 
of  softwood  kraft  pulp. 

Wong  sees  a  logistical  advantage  of  hesper¬ 
aloe  over  residues,  most  of  which  will  be 


collected  far  from  mills,  driving  up  costs.  The 
plant  could  be  grown  close  to  recvcled  news¬ 
print  mills  in  Arizona,  southern  California 
and,  perhaps,  Mexico.  One  farm’s  volume 
could  satisfy  a  local  mill  because  only  a 
comparatively  small  quantify’  of  hesperaloe 
pulp  w  ould  be  needed  to  supplement  the 
mill’s  recv  cled  fiber,  according  to  Wong. 

One  hectare  would  replace  wood  from  60 
hectares  of  boreal  forest,  according  to  Wong. 
And  the  60  acres  (24  hectares)  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  in  Arizona,  he  says,  could  support  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  60,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

Pulping  hesperaloe  requires  “a  very  simple 
mill,”  says  Wong,  adding  that  costs  are  con¬ 
tained  because  the  pulp  need  not  be  refined 
to  increase  its  tear  strength.  In  contrast  to  a 
w  ood-pulp  mill  that  could  take  tw  o  years  to 
build,  he  estimates  a  hesperaloe  mill  could 
take  12-18  months,  including  regulatoiy’ 
approvals.  ELxisting  paper  machines,  he  adds, 
can  use  the  pulp  w’ithout  major  modification. 

Wong  and  the  scientists  are  looking  for  a 
newspaper  interested  in  print  trials.  They 
need  someone  with  the  industry  ’s  ear,  some¬ 
one  like  Arizona’s  late  Don  Soldwedel.  11 
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Redhilh  England 

The  IsoCure  system  for  curing  UV  inks 
is  now  available  for  web  offset  new'spaper 
presses  that  otherwise  use  conventional 
cold-set  inks,  enabling  efficient  expansion 
of  press  utilization.  IsoCure  can  be  fitted  to 
existing  presses,  enabling  printers  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  w'ork  on  coated  and  uncoated 
paper  with  UV  inks.  IsoCure  also  may  be 
OEM  specified  on  various  presses.  Printing 
can  be  either  UV  or  a  combination  with 
cold-set  litho. 

“We  have  successfully  retrofitted  a  12- 
lamp  IsoCure  system  to  a  Harris  press  in 
Scandinavia  running  30,000  impressions 
per  hour ...  and  have  beta-testing  projects 
in  hand  for  other  newsprint  sites,”  IsoCure 
Managing  Director  Male  olm  Rae  said  in  a 
statement. 

According  Rae,  unlike  systems  requiring 
fans,  ducting,  and  manifolds  to  remove 
ozone  and  heat  that  lamps  generate  during 
curing,  w'ater-cooled  IsoCure  seals  the  lamp 
in  a  temperature-controlled  micro-climate 
isolated  from  the  plant  or  pressroom,  with 
ozone  destroyed  within  the  lamphead. 
Without  consuming  expensive  heated  or 
air-conditioned  factory'  air,  the  aiTange- 
ment  saves  on  UV  system  operating  costs 
and  increases  lamp  life  by  keeping  out  dust 
and  other  contaminants.  The  absence  of 
ducting  and  exhaust  fans  also  affords  a 
quieter,  more  compact  installation. 

Rae  called  IsoCure  an  “economic  and 
ecological  advancement”  owing  to  its  design 
and  electronic  e-Brick  power  supply,  which 
he  said  helps  cut  costs  and  “the  user’s  car¬ 
bon  footprint”  in  comparison  w'ith  systems 
running  on  transformer  power  supplies. 

IsoCure  systems  feature  dichroic  reflec¬ 
tors  for  increased  UV  output  and  substrate 
temperature  control,  rotating  cold  shutter 


A  typical  IsoCure  System  consists  of  lampheads  with 
interchangeable  cassettes  (center),  22/32kW  e-Brick 
lamp  control  (lower  right),  color  touch  screen  (lower 
left),  and  water  chiller  (rear). 


to  automatically  shield  substrate  from  heat 
when  a  press  is  stopped,  a  removable  cas¬ 
sette  with  all  serviceable  parts  to  speed  | 
lamp  changes  and  maintenance,  and  auto-  j 
matic,  stepless  adjustment  of  UV  power  in  ' 
line  with  machine  speed.  IsoCure  also  offers  i 
an  optional  inert-gas  curing  module  to  ! 
reduce  oxygen  (w'hich  impedes  polymer  j 

cross-linking)  during  curing  —  technology  ! 
borrowed  from  printing  of  food  packaging  i 
and  other  sensitive  applications.  I 
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SEIOEL  ENTERPRISES 

Easton,  Pa. 

Seidel  Enterprises  Inc.  has  ramped  up  its 
field  rebuilding,  with  orders  for  work  at  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  and  others  owned 
by  a  dozen  groups. 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 
sites  include  the  Record  Eagle  in  Traverse 
City,  Mich.  (SLS-1000  conveyor  rebuild); 
The  News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  (feeder  re¬ 
build);  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  (modifica¬ 
tions  for  a  web-w'idth  reduction  and 
SLS-1000  installation);  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Ashland,  Ky.  (conveyor);  and  South¬ 
east  Kentuclty  Publishing,  London 
(SLS-1000  rebuild). 
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London  Plant  Manager  Gary 
White  credited  the  SE  OnSite  team 
for  its  work  and  “excellent”  follow¬ 
up  on  a  machine  that  was  “not  even 
running  when  they  arrived.” 

At  Freedom  Communications, 
the  Times  News  in  Burlington,  N.C., 
retained  SE  OnSite  to  rebuild  its 
SLS2000;  The  Gazette  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  had  an  SLS2000 
conveyor  rebuilt;  the  Gaston  Gazette 
in  Gastonia,  N.C.,  contracted  for 
web-width-reduction  modifications 
and  SLS-1000  conveyor  rebuild; 

The  Monitor  in  McAllen,  Te.\as,  had 
an  SLS2000  rebuilt  and  an  SLS-1000  relo¬ 
cated  and  remanufactured;  and  The  Lima 
(Ohio)  News  needed  web-vv'idth-reduction 
work  and  a  feeder  remanufactured. 

Seidel  Enterprises  also  modified  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  reduced  web  width  at  six  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  dailies  in  five  states  around  the 
country,  where  it  also  exchanged  a  feeder 
drum  at  The  Reporter  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
and  rebuilt  an  SLS-1000  conveyor  at  The 
Advocate,  New'ark,  Ohio. 

The  inserter  at  Gannett’s  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan  is  running  better  since  the  cut- 
dow'n,  according  to  Production  Director 
Jerry  O.  Quinn,  who  said  in  a  statement 
that  “net  speeds  are  up  by  around  20-  to 
25%,  especially  on  Sunday,  which  we  insert 
live.  The  cut  dow'n  was  a  non-event  from 
our  standpoint.” 

Other  recent  customers  are:  The  Derrick 
in  Oil  City,  Pa.  (SE2500  inserter,  SE500 
automatic  hopper  loader,  dock  conveyor 
system);  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (web- 
width  reduction  kits);  Tribune  Co.’s  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  Deerfield  Beach 
(SLS-1000  web-width  reduction);  Pioneer 
Newspapers’ (Mont.)  Daily 
Chronicle  (SE2500  inserter  and  SE500 
hopper  loader)  and  its  Bear  River  Publish¬ 
ing  in  Preston,  Idaho  (SE2500  inserter); 
Advance  Publications’  Express  Times, 

Easton,  Pa.  (SLS2000  conveyor  rebuild, 
rollertop  conveyor);  landmark  Communi¬ 
cations’  The  Virginian  Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va. 
(conveyor);  Forum  Communications’ 

Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  (conveyor, 
rebuilt  SLS2000  feeder);  Newspapers  of 
New  England’s  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
Northampton,  Mass.  (SLS-1000  web-width 
reduction);  DLx  Communications’  The 
Daily  Record  in  Wooster,  Ohio  (SE500 
automatic  hopper  loader  for  an  Alphaliner); 
GateHouse  Media’s  The  Norwich  (Conn .) 
Bulletin  (two  P3  label  and  note  applica¬ 
tors);  and  Can  West’s  The  StarPhoenix  in 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchew  an  (Alphaliner 
hoppier  loader). 
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P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


THE  COPLEY  PRESS,  INC  HAS  SOLD 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  TO  CREATORS  SYNDICATE. 

COPLEY 

news  service 


‘Wfe  believe  this  is  a  good  fit  for  our 
operation.  Creators  will  maintain  die 
high-quality  standards  we  have  set  for 
our  features." 

Copley  News  Service  Vice  President 
and  Editor  Glenda  Winders 

JP  MEDIA  PARTNERS 
REPRESENTED  THE  COPLEY  PRESS,  INC 
IN  THE  TRANSACTION. 


F 


MEITIA  I’AKTNEICS 


2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Surte  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jef(@)pmediapartners.com 


For  more  infonnation  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitions  •  Valuations 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent.  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  ■  .'iiuation  Witness  'Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSP.APER  BROKERS 


ROCK  SOLID  TEAM 

The  principals,  associates  and  analysts  at  Cribb,  Greene  &  Asso<^iates 
have  the  capacity  to  manage  an  excellent  marketing  process  for  any  size 
transaction  from  traditional  print  publications  to  digital/new  media. 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

FniTr\D  fef  delusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper 

Pi  IW  KRFR  iuSMLiiiiOH  professionals.  PLUS...circulation  data, 
rUpLljilLKEill^^^B  advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


EpiTOR6?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  incinstry  every  week  since  188-4. 


To  find  out  more  go  to:  www.editorandpuDlisner.convyearoooK 
OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 


~  Fax  :  (646)  654-5312 


NEWSP.\PER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KNOWLEDGt  ■  EXPERIENCE  •  INTEGRIEY 


NATIONAL/WEDIA 
ASSOC^VEES 

newspaphr  Brokers  &  appraisers 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

(lall  us  for  a  five  consultation. 

sC.  Bolilho  Ednurd  M 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  421-%00 
bolitho  a  bolithu.com 


www.nationalmediasales.Gom 


FdHard  .M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
brokered  1  aol.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  ... 
Newspapers  | A  .  ; 

Check  tmr  references 

(214)  265-‘»A(H( 
Kickenhacher  IVIeclia 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


152-Year-Old  CA 
Weekly  For  Sale 

County  seat  paper  in  Northern  C.A  with 
S65()K  in  re\  enue.  S 1 5()K  in  eash  How. 
Growing,  attractive  market.  Owner 
financing  available. 

Call  JP  Media  Partners  at  VI6-526-269.t. 


Great  Investment  Opportunity 

For  sale  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper  housed  under  one  corporation. 
Located  in  North  Central  WV  with  the 
gross  income  of  800.000.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Email  for  more  information- 

cdpeters25@comcast.net 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


Publications  Wanted 

Niche  publisher  seeks  acquisition  of 
special  interest  titles. 

Dabora,  Inc. 

Christy  Howard  Parsons,  Publisher 
P.  0.  Box  1007 
Shelbyville,  TN  37162 
931-684-8123 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


9-unit  SC/SSC  press. 

5- unit  Goss  Community 

6- 12  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
presses.  Great  selec¬ 
tion  and  values. 

INLAND 

NCWSMPCR  MAOMyCRv  CORPORATION 

1-800-255-6746 
WWW  inlandnews.com 


NEW  ON  THE  MARKET 

to  unit  845  press  with  two  RBC-2  folders  still 
under  power  was  in  production  till  June  28th. 
Must  move  fast!  Also  in-stock  4  unit  Harris  V- 
15A,  4  unit  Suburban.  7  unit  Suburban,  4  unit 
Goss  Commercial  Press  all  ready  tor  immediate 
delivery.  For  more  information  contact  Roy  or 
Junior  at; 

Penaloza  International  Graphics 
(956)797-4300.  Dealers  in  Commercial 
printing  equipment  for  over  35  years. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE! 

ATTN  ad  execs!  Nationally  branded 
print/web  publishing  business!  Unlimited 
income,  no  royalties,  low  entry  fee  (<$10k)! 
12  yr  proven  success,  no  competition! 
Licenses  still  available  in  prime  markets. 


Your  communication  link  to  tlie 
new.spaper  industry'  every'  yveek 
since  IHH-i, 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V15D.  V25.  845:  KING  Process  or  Color:  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96:  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail;  j.newman@attglobal.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


OPERATIONS 


Chicago  Newspaper 
Executive  Director 

Chicago  Local  34071  is  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  executive  di¬ 
rector.  Applicants  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  contract  negotiations  and  en¬ 
forcement  and  management  of  a  small 
office  staff.  Newspaper  experience  is 
preferable.  Send  applications  c/o  Mike 
Ulreich,  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  36 
S.  Wabash,  Suite  1400,  Chicago  IL 
60603  or  e-mail  Mike  at 
michaelulreich@hotmail.com.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  should  contact  Mike  at 
(312)659-0178  by  Aug.  13. 


■M 

IB 

-HELP  WANTED' 


EDITORIAL 


Valley  Life  Editor 

Expanding  Southern  California  daily 
newspaper  seeks  newsperson  who  un¬ 
derstands  what  “community"  means  in 
community  nev^s:  a  creative,  high-energy 
experienced  newsperson  to  manage  fea¬ 
tures/lifestyle  section  undergoing  redesign. 
Individual  will  have  the  ability  to  generate 
fresh  story  ideas,  write  lively  stories,  edit 
other  writers'  stories,  supervise  reporters 
and  create  eye-catching,  reader-friendly 
pages. 

A  strong,  independent  family-owned  news¬ 
paper.  the  Antelope  Valley  Press,  an 
award-winning  community  daily,  offers  a 
competitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  including  health,  life  and  long  term 
disability  benefits,  vacation/sick  leave,  and  a 
Profit  Sharing  Plan.  Our  newspaper  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  most  affordable  housing  market 
in  Southe.n  California,  near  recreational 
opportunities,  an  hour  from  beach  or 
mountains 

Qualified  appiicants  please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter 
and  salary  requirement  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press 
RO.  Box  4050.  Palmdale.  C« 
93590-4050 

e-mail:  personnel@avpress.com 
fax:  (661)267-4204 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  CO  TO; 

I  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook  I 


■ 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  - 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINC 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


NEWSP.APER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Assistant  or  Associate  Professor 
in  Journalism,  tenure-track  or  tenured 

Qualifications:  The  Department  of  Journalism  in  the  College  of  Media  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  seeks  a  colleague  to  teach  primarily  News  Editing  in 
traditional  and  new  media.  The  Illinois  journalism  program  is  a  strong  professional  pro¬ 
gram  located  in  a  research  university.  Candidates  should  know  how  to 
edit  journalism  content  across  multiple  platforms,  emphasizing  grammar,  usage, 
style,  news  judgment,  storytelling,  coaching,  understanding  of  audiences,  and  crea¬ 
tivity.  Ideally,  we  are  looking  for  someone  comfortable  working  with  old  and  new 
media,  words,  images,  charts,  stats,  databases,  audio  and  video.  Depending  on  the 
mix  of  selected  candidate's  strengths,  teaching  responsibilities  could  Include  news 
editing,  multimedia  production,  new  media,  design,  Web  content,  and  online  pub¬ 
lishing.  Candidates  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree;  a  graduate  degree  is  preferred. 
Candidates  with  distinguished  professional  credentials  will  be  seriously  considered. 
Candidates  must  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  field  of  journalism  through 
scholarly  research,  creative  journalistic  endeavor  and/or  sustained  professional 
achievement,  and  they  must  plan  to  continue  such  contributions.  Experience  teaching 
at  the  university  level  is  desirable,  although  intense  hands-on  professional  experience 
could  suffice.  Distinguished  professional  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Salary:  Commensurate  with  experience 

Deadline:  To  ensure  full  consideration,  applications  must  be  received  by 
September  15,2008. 

Nature  of  Appointment:  Academic  year,  full-time 
Appointment  Begins:  August  16,  2009 

To  apply;  Please  send  full  details  on  qualifications,  names,  phone  numbers  and 
e4nail  addresses  of  three  references  to: 

Brant  Efouston,  Search  Committee  Chair 
Department  of  Journalism 

University  of  Illinois 

119  Gregory  Hall 
810  S.  Wright  St. 

Urbana,  IL  61801 
217-333^709 
houstonb@ad.uiuc.edu 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirmative  Action.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


PUBLISHING 


PRESSROOM 


POSITION  WANTED 

Working  press  foreman  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  otTset  newspaper  production. 
Over  20  years  of  Goss  &  TKS  presses,  in¬ 
cluding  managing  a  L'S.\  Today  print  site 
operations.  .Ability  to  streamline  and  con¬ 
trol  production  costs  in  all  areas  with 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance:  improve  reproduction  quality 
and  perfonns  well  in  a  deadline  driven  en¬ 
vironment.  Strenghts  in  executing  press 
readiness  procedures  prior  to  start-ups. 
Please  reply  to  :  reeseparker  o  gmail.eom 


“The  thing  alwa>'s  happens 
that  >  ou  reall>  believe  in;  and 
the  belief  in  a  thing  makes  it 
happen.” 

-Frank  Llo>  d  Wright 

www.editorandpublisher.ccm 


Newspaper  Publisher 

Family  owned  -  Highly  desirable  up-stale 
New  York  17,000  daily  with  Sunday 
newspaper  seeking  Publisher  to  lead  a 
high  quality  staff  serving  our  region.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  successful 
newspaper  publishing  background  including 
marketing,  operations  and  people 
skills.  Resume  should  Include  sample  of 
successful  initiatives  as  well  as  earnings 
history. 

Please  email  to 
rwilliams@cmgms.com  or 
Joan  R.  Williams,  P.O.  Box  10, 

West  Frankfort,  Illinois  62896. 

All  replies  confidential. 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


FREE  APPRAISAL. 

Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers  who  have  taken  this  important 
confidential  first  step.  Simply  go  to:  www.mediamergers.com 
and  click  on  What's  Your  Publication  Worth. 

Or  contact  one  of  our  regional  associates. 

New  England/Mid-AUanUc  John  Srrfc  (845)291  7367 


South 

Southwest/ Plains 
West/Mtn  States 
Midwest/ Plains 
Southeast 
Southeast 


Dennis  Richardson  (731)  694-2149 


est/Ptalns  Rollie  Hyde  (405)273-9269 

Mn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 

it/Plains  Mike  Scot  (660)  727-8616 

ist  Dave  Slavin  (973)  729-7299 

ast  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Gxporota  Offices: 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Goitfiersburgt  MO  20882 
(301)253-5016 

ESL1959 
Lany  Grimes.  PresMetit 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUIT.MENT  ADV  ERTISING  R.ATES  2008 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry,  (kivering  every  aspect  of  print  and  online 
newspapenng  from  the  news  room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most 
trusted  industry  resource  for  industry  professionals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 


E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad.  any  size 
Posted  daily  within  24  hours. 

1  week  =  7  days 

ONLINE  HELP  WANTED: 


ORDERS  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine: 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  may  be  billed.  Cash,  check,  VISA. 
MasterCard  and  American  Express  accepted.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 

RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  S140  per  col.  inch  2  inch 
minimum  Rates  Include  print  and  online.  Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

Electronic  submission:  Advertising  may  be  submitted  via  email. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  account  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFDRMATION: 

Contact: 

Ben  Alcotf,  Eastern.  Region: 

(646)  654-5416  E-mail:  Ben.Alcotf@nielsen.com 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7tli  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  ineinstty  erery  week  since 

.AUGUST  2008  EDITOR& PUBLISHER  CI..ASSIEIEDS  C3 


■Sl'JWWS 


ed  Kinkos 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  columnist 
Amy  Friedman  teaching  at  UCLA, 
Tribune  Media  Services  columnist 
Bob  Koehler  editing  at  the  TMS 
office  in  Chicago,  and  Universal 
cartoonist  Nate  Creekmore  working 
for  FedEx  in  the  Atlanta  area. 


Multitasking  is  a  must 


each  other  for  svudicated  content.  So  the 
relatively  small  amount  many  papers  pay 
for  comics  and  columns  hasn’t  risen  much 
since  journalism’s  “good  old  days.” 

And  then  there’s  the  cost  of  newsprint. 
Friedman,  who  has  collaborated  with  artist 
Jillian  Gilliland  on  “Tell  Me  a  Stoiy  ”  for  17 
years,  recalled  that  their  feature  had  more 
than  200  clients  in  the  1990s  before  rising 
newsprint  prices  became  a  major  reason 
w  hy  about  half  that  list  was  lo.st.  The  col¬ 
umn  —  which  includes  folk  tales  and  other 
stories  adapted  by  Friedman  (she  writes 
some  original  tales,  too)  —  takes  up  a  fair 
amount  of  space  with  its  8.50  words  and  art. 

Meanwhile,  Friedman  earns  non-’TeH” 
money  as  a  UCLA  Rvtension  writing 
teacher,  independent  writing  teacher, 
ghostwriter,  and  writer  of  her  own  material. 
The  California  resident  —  w  ho’s  nearing 
completion  of  a  memoir  she’s  worked  on  for 
more  than  six  years  —  also  does  a  monthly 
column  for  her  husband’s  “Mad  As  Hell 
Club”  online  magazine.  Friedman  has  also 
been  involved  in  creating  two  “Tell  Me  a 
Stoiy  "  audio  CDs,  with  two  more  to  come. 

Murph}^  whose  comic  entered  syndica¬ 
tion  with  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  at  the  end  of 2007,  has  worked  as  a 
fiill-time  proofreader  at  DC  Comics  in  New 
York  City  since  earlier  last  year. 

“Maintaining”  cartoonist  Nate  Creek- 
more  has  been  a  full-time  FedEx  courier 
in  the  Atlanta  area  for  more  than  a  year  in 
addition  to  doing  his  comic  and  freelance 


In  hard  times,  syndication  income  not  enough  for  many  creators 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHEN  COLUMNISTS  AND  CARTOONISTS  BEAT  THE 

odds  to  become  syndicated,  they’ve  got  it 
made  —  right? 

“Many  people  think  you’re  rich,”  observes 
“Tell  Me  a  Story”  writer  Amy  Friedman  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  “Would  that  it  be  so!” 

Indeed.  There  are  some  wealthy  creators  in  syndication,  but 
many  others  need  a  “day  job”  or  freelance  gigs  to  survive  if  they 

don’t  have  a  staff  newspaper  position  in  space  and  income  for  syndicated  creators, 
these  recessionary'  times.  “These  days,  it’s  especially  hard  for  a  new' 

The  need  for  a  “day  job”  was  “true  in  the  comic  to  pick  up  steam,”  says  Mark  Leiknes, 

past,  but  it’s  even  more  true  now,”  says  “It’s  whose  “Cow'  &  Boy  ”  strip  was  launched  in 

All  About  You”  cartoonist  Tony  Murphy.  January'  2006. 

“The  new'spaper  industry  is  contracting.”  What’s  more,  many  papers  have  reduced 

For  one  thing,  there  used  to  be  more  feature  budgets  and  there  are  few'er  tw’o- 

daily  papers,  which  of  course  meant  more  paper  tow'ns  with  dailies  bidding  against 
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com 


Belden 


Belden  Associates . 

www.beldenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
info@beldenassociates.com 


illustrations  (for  magazines,  (SSi 
CD  covers,  and  the  like). 

Bob  Koehler  is  a  full- 
time  assistant  editor  at  I 
Tribune  Media  Services  i  ^ 

in  Chicago  in  addition  to 
writing  a  weekly  opinion 
column  for  TMS.  - 

The  Minnesota-based 
Leiknes  w  orks  part-time  as  - 

art  director  of  tbe  publica-  ^ 

tion  Com  &  Soybean  Digest  (doing  page 
layout  and  some  illustration)  while  also 
creating  “Cow  &  Boy.” 

The  features  by  Creekmore,  Koehler,  and 
Murphy  each  have  fewer  than  20  clients  in 
a  selling  market  made  difficult  by  newspa¬ 
per  troubles  and  the  recession.  Leiknes’ 
comic  is  part  of  United  Media’s  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  package,  so  it’s  hard 
to  determine  exactly  how  many  of  the  600 
NEA  subscribers  use  it. 

What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  doing 
other  work  besides  a  svudicated  feature? 
One  big  negative,  of  course,  is  the  time  and 
energv'  another  job  requires.  “I  work  long 
days,”  says  Friedman. 

“Sleep  is  a  luxury,”  adds  Creekmore, 
whose  Universal  comic  entered  svTidication 
in  May  2007.  “I  get  four  or  five  hours  a 
night.  But  it’s  a  tradeoff  that  allows  me  to 
do  what  I  want  to  do.” 

Creekmore  works  on  “Maintaining”  and 
freelance  illustration  every  moment  he  can 
when  not  on  his  FedRx  route  —  and  is  also 

putting  together  illustrations  and  ^ _ 

paintings  for  his  part  of  a  two-  ! 
person  gallerv’  show  this  fall.  i 

Murphy  also  does  his  svndicat- 
ed  strip  before  and  after  work,  | 
and  on  weekends.  “I  have  a  lot  of  | 
enthusiasm  for  the  comic,  but  it 
makes  life  chaotic,”  he  says.  “It  I  m 
also  puts  a  strain  on  my  relation-  |  j 
ship  with  my  wife.”  To  combat  | 
that,  Murphy  ignores  “It’s  All  I 
About  You”  one  night  a  week  for  j 

couple  time.  ! 

The  positives  of  “day  jobs”?  For  ‘ 
one  thing,  full-time  work  —  un-  ^ 

like  svTidication  contracts  —  may  ^ 
offer  health  insurance  and  other  benefits 
along  with  the  pay. 

Creekmore,  25,  says  his  FedEx  salary’  is 
the  majoritv’  of  his  income  —  and  jokes  that 
it  allows  him  not  to  “bequeath”  his  student 
loans  to  his  descendants.  He  adds  that  deal¬ 
ing  with  customers  can  give  him  “Maintain¬ 
ing”  ideas,  which  go  in  the  notebook  the 
cartoonist  always  carries. 

Murphy  says  being  an  employee  “puts  me 


Tony  Murphy’s  “It’s  All  About 
You”  strip  launched  in  2007. 


— •  in  touch  with  what  peo- 

pie  reading  the  comic 
are  going  through  — 
being  addicted  to  coffee, 
I  dealing  with  co-work- 

U  U  /  ers,  not  liking  their  jobs. 

You  do  get  material.” 

Leiknes  adds:  “When  you 
do  a  comic,  you’re  looking  for  inspiration 
everywhere  you  go.”  He  observes  that  he’d 
barely  see  anyone  other  than  his  family 
without  the  Com  Cf  Soybean  Digest  job. 

Koehler,  who  joined  TMS  in  1995,  says 
one  of  his  sv’ndicate  duties  is  editing 
columns.  So  he  gets  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
work  of  other  writers,  which  can  indirectly 
help  with  his  own  1999-launched  column. 

“I  really  enjoy  the  job,”  says  Koehler.  “And 
it  keeps  me  in  the  world  —  not  writing  in  a 
little  cell  somewhere.” 

Koehler  mostly  does  his  column  at  the 
TMS  office,  staying  late  several  nights  a 
week.  Each  piece  takes  close  to  15  hours  to 
research  and  write.  “There’s  no  shortcut  un¬ 
less  you’re  God  and  zap  the  words,”  he  jokes 
—  adding  that  the  column  pays  him  only 
“lunch  money,”  but  “I  feel  really  luckv’  to  be 
doing  it.  Syndication  was  alw  ays  a  shim¬ 
mering  dream.” 

Koehler  adds  that  having  a  small  client 
list  means  he  can  answ  er  eveiy-  piece  of 
reader  mail  he  receives:  “I  would  lose  that, 
_  if  the  column  be¬ 
came  too  popular.” 
And  his  column’s 
discussion  of  elec¬ 
tion  fraud  and 

V  peace  issues  has 

_  _  .S  I  brought  him  a 

IJlr  ^  I  number  of  speak- 
i  ■  ing  invitations. 

kRv  Friedman  says 

^  _  IDTd  all  the  writing  she 

“crams  into”  her 
i  life  is  hard  work, 

'  but  adds:  “The 
y”  cartoonist  Mark  Leiknes  you  ^.^te 
at  Com  &  Soybean  Digest. 

anvthing,  the 

better  writer  you  become.”  And  Friedman 
says  the  weekly  “Tell  Me  a  Story”  deadline 
forces  her  to  be  disciplined. 

Murphy  concludes  that  for  many  syndi¬ 
cated  creators,  “‘Don’t  quit  your  day  job’ 
is  the  mantra.”  11 


Visit  www.editorandpublisher.coni/ 
^  syndicates  for  Senior  Editor  Dave 
Astor’s  daily  syndicates  reports. 
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SLOW  PROGRESS? 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION 


SLICING  UP  THE  MCCLATCHY  CUTS 


THE  52-WEEK  SHARE  PLUNGE 


UP,  UP  AND  AWAY;  SEVEN  YEARS  OF  NEWSPRINT  PRICES 


Usage  of  newspaper  Web  sites 

The  last  time  accessed  the  newspaper  Web  site 

Today  Yesterday  I  I  Within  the  last  7  days  Within  the  last  14  days 
Within  the  last  30  days  I  I  Longer  than  30  days  Never  accessed  Web  site 

2008  2006 

5% - ^  r - 2%  2% —  — IL 


Gannett  (GCI) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 
E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
A.H.  Belo  (AHC)* 
McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG)* 
Lee  (LEE) _ 


DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index  202.50 


DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  310.26  -17.82 

*AHC  and  MEG  are  no  longer  part  of  the  Publishing  Index 


Source:  Readership  Institute 


Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


McClatchy  said  in  June  that  it  would  trim  10%  of  its  total  workforce.  Here  is  the 
breakdown  with  some  of  the  company's  largest  papers. 

Paper  Cuts  %  of  staff  Circulation* 


A.H.  Belo  166,756  136,546  126,988 

YoYchg.  -17.4%  -18.1%  -7.0% 

E.W.  Scripps  128,000  115,000  106,950 

YoYchg.  -42.2%  -10.2%  -7.0% 

Gannett**  1,216,000  1,058,000  952,200 

YoYchg.  -1.9%  -13.0%  -10.0% 

Journal  Comm.  46,993  40,855  38,023 

YoYchg.  -26.0%  -13.0%  -7.0% 

Lee  Enterprises  133,309  127,044  118,151 

YoYchg.  -2.0%  -4.7%  -7.0% 

McClatchy**  298,000  391,000  351,900 

YoYchg.  31.9%  31.2%  -10.0% 

Media  General**  123,000  106,000  98,580 

YoYchg.  -8.2%  -13.8%  -7.0% 

New  York  Times**  434,000  381,000  354,330 

YoYchg.  -10.3%  -12.2%  -7.0% 

Washington  Post**  196,400  180,658  168,012 

YoYchg.  -6.3%  -8.0%  -7.0% 

*  Data  in  metric  tons  (2,220  lbs.)  except  for  Media  General  and  Washington 
Post,  which  report  consumption  in  short  tons  (2,000  lbs). 

**  Denotes  ownership  in  newsprint  mills  Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  86  8.1% 

The  Kansas  City  Star  120  10.0% 

The  Miami  Herald  250  17.0% 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  123  ll.l% 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  130  10.0% 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  70  8.0% 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  44  7.0% 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  17  4.0% 

The  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  15  4.0% 

Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News  35  9.0% 

*Dajly  Monday-Friday  average  for  the  six  months  ending  March  2008 


Source:  Newspaper  reports 


Stock  of  selected  companies,  calculated  against  their  52-week  highs  on  July  11, 2008. 

GateHouse  Media  (GHS)  -91.7% 

Lee  Enterprises  (LEE)  -84.1% 

The  McClatchy  Co.  (MNI)  -82.3% 

Source:  Yahoo  Finance 


Q1  Q2  Q3 

Q4  Q1  Q2 

Q3  Q4  Q1  Q2  Q3 

Q4  Q1  Q2  Q3 

Q4  Q1  Q2  Q3 

Q4  Q1  Q2  Q3  Q4  Q1  Q2  Q3  Q4 

200.1 

200+ 

200.> 

2006 

2007 

2008E  2OO9F. 

*Estimated 

Source;  Goldman  Sachs  with  Pulp  and  Paper  Week 
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Editorial  Caiioon  of  the  Month 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web  site,  E&P 
Online  features  new  columns  by  staff 
members  and/or  guest  writers.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  of  the  past  month’s  pieces. 
Check  out  more  at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 


i*r  APPeARS  THAT 
OUR  LAST  Hope  iS 
DEVeLOPiNS  A  HYBRID 
THAT  PUNS  ON 
ReD  iNK. 


DoWMK'S  ROl.i;  IN  Kl  N-rP  TO  THF.  Ir.vq 

W  AR  From  Greg  Mitchell’s  “Pressing 
Issues,”  June  24: 

Since  he  announced  his  retirement  as 
e.xecutive  editor  oiThe  Washington  Post, 

Leonard  Dowmie  Jr.  has  received  well- 
deserved  plaudits  from  colleagues  and  peers 
at  other  papers.  He  is  coming  off  a  six- 
Pulitzer  season.  Pulitzers  aren’t  everything, 
but  we  need  only  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  reporters  to  grasp  the  depth  of  the  team 
he  led:  Tom  Ricks,  Bart  Gellman,  Anne 
Hull  and  Dana  Priest,  Tim  Page  and  Tom 
Shales,  a  whole  slew  of  Iraq  correspondents, 
and  on  and  on.  And,  as  I  often  point  out  to 
some  of  my  friends,  Downie  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Post's  editorial  page. 

That  said,  I  also  have  to  mention  the 
greatest  stain  on  his  record:  The  Post’s 
tragically  poor  performance  in  the  run-up 
to  the  Iraq  war,  and  Downie’s  failure  (as  far 
as  I’ve  seen)  to  ftilly  admit  that.  His  paper,  local  news.  To  dig  down  deeper  is,  for  one 
given  its  influence,  stands  out  as  a  “compile-  thing,  probably  impossible  using  existing 
it  enabler,”  to  use  Scott  McClellan’s  phrase.  staff  (which  likely  has  been  reduced  in  the 

last  year  or  so).  The  obvious  next  step  is  to 

Emrr.vcinu  Cl  I  i/kn  joi  rnai.is.m  From  reach  out  to  community  members,  local 
Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses,”  June  27:  e.xperts,  retired  journalists,  etc.:  Yes,  it’s  the 

There  are  some  challenges  to  doing  a  dreaded  “citizen  journalism”  model, 
better  job  with  local  coverage,  and  drilling  But  we  now'  know  from  expierience  that 

down  to  micro-local  (sometimes  called  relying  too  heavily  on  non-paid  citizen 

“hyper-local”  or  “local-local”)  levels.  On  the  contributors  isn’t  a  winning  strategy.  (One 
one  hand,  most  newspapers  don’t  have  key  weakness:  The  content  is  often  of  low- 

much  of  a  future  with  carrying  national  and  quality-  and  boring,  and  dull  just  doesn’t  fly 
international  news.  The  community  or  in  the  hyper-competitive  Web  environ- 

metro  daily  doesn’t  bring  much  to  the  table  ment.)  But  what  could  w-ork  is  more  of  a 
by  carrying  wire  stories  that  can  be  found  at  model  that  utilizes  “beat  blogging,” 
so  many  other  credible  sources.  Gone  are  through  which  a  professional  journalist 
the  days  when  news  consumers  looked  to  creates  a  network  of  community  or  niche 
one  outlet  for  a  summary  of  the  world.  Bet-  e.xperts  to  support  his/her  reporting  and 

ter  national  and  interna-  contribute  content  themselves.  What  this 
tional 


STEVE  SACK,  STAR  TRIBUNE, 
MINNEAPOLIS/CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  JULY  6 


Acci:s.s  OKMI  I),  AdAiN  From  Mark 
Fitzgerald’s  “Newspaper  Beat,”  July  6: 

To  open-government  advocates.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush’s  2006  presidential 
order  that  federal  agencies  speed  up  their 
response  to  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA)  requests  was  a  kind  of  une.xpected 
r  ■■  miracle  coming  from  the 

I  jL  leader  of  the  most  secre- 

¥  tive  administration  in 

k  Y  ■  modem  times.  But  most 

of  those  w  ho  study  Wash- 
ington’s  compliance  vv-ith 
FOIA  greeted  the  order 
the  way  miracles  should 
Fitzgerald,  an  be  viewed  —  with  plenty 
FOIA  proponent  skepticism.  That  in¬ 
stinct  turns  out  to  have  been  correct. 

Just  in  time  for  the  42nd  anniversary 
of  the  FOIA’s  signing,  the  Coalition  of 
Journalists  for  Open  Government  re¬ 
leased  a  study  showing  that  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  “have  made  little  if 
any  progress  in  responding  to  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requests,  despite  a 
two-year-old  presidential  order  to  im¬ 
prove  service.”  Federal  agencies  are  deny¬ 
ing  requests  at  the  highest  percentage 
ever  since  1998,  when  agencies  were  re¬ 
quired  to  report  on  FOIA  response  rates. 


coverage  is  a  mouse 
C  click  away,  and  free.  So 

most  newspaper  publish- 
ers  are  pretty'  much  forced 
to  play  to  their  strengths 
L and  do  a  better  job  on  local. 
I .. ..  But  there’s  trouble 

Outing:  more  with  going  deeper  on  local 
experts  needed  coverage.  Most  newspa¬ 
pers  already  do  a  good  job  with  staff  report¬ 
ing  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
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Sho])talk 

OOilE;  A  CLASS  ACT 

‘Washington  Post’  chief  one  of  four  top  editors  to  exit 

IN  SOME  WAYS,  LEONARD  DOWNIE  Jr.’S  LEADERSHIP  AT  ThE 
Washington  Post  —  now  set  to  end  in  September  with 
his  retirement  at  age  66  —  has  been  similar  to  that  of  a 
successful  mob  boss:  firm,  smart,  and,  most  of  all,  low- 
key.  Downie  knew  how  to  get  top  people,  put  them  in  the 
best  jobs,  demand  performance,  but  maintain  a  modest  profile. 
For  years,  some  people  still  thought  former  executive  editor  Ben 
Bradlee  was  running  the  paper,  due  in  part  to  Bradlee’s  outgoing 
personality^  booming  voice,  and  Hollywood  imagery,  a  la.  A//  the 
Presidents  Men.  But  it’s  also  a  result  of  Downie  choosing  to  keep 


his  head  down  and  forge  ahead  in  the 
newsroom  rather  than  looking  around 
to  see  what  others  think  or  how  he  can 
promote  himself. 

That  approach  is  one  of  the  reasons  he 
leaves  the  Po.<it  as  an  esteemed  top  editor, 
the  crowning  jewel  coming  just  this  past 
April  when  the  paper  won  si.x 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  its  most  ever 
in  one  year  —  which  brought 
the  Pulitzer  count  under 
Downie  to  25,  the  most  of  any 
newspaper  editor  anj’where. 

Yet,  in  a  troubling  trend, 

Downie  is  one  of  four  editors 
at  the  nation  s  top  papers 
to  suddenly  (and,  in  most 
cases,  not  exactly  willingly) 
leave  their  jobs  this  year:  his 
replacement,  Marcus  Brauchli,  who  left 
The  Wall  Street  Journal-,  James  O’Shea 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and,  announced 
in  mid-Jul)-,  Ann  Marie  Lipinski  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  While  each  has  been 
professional  and  responsive  to 
inquiries,  none  ofiered  the  open  access 
that  Dow  nie  has. 

Since  I  came  to  E&P  in  1999, 1  have 
wTitten  at  least  160  stories  about  the  Post 
that  quoted  Dow  nie,  including  some  of 
the  most  controversial  and  difficult  issues 


facing  the  paper  —  from  its  decision  to 
run  the  first  Abu  Ghraib  torture  photos 
online  (and  hold  back  others)  to  the  most 
recent  100-plus  buyouts.  Dow  nie  has 
never  declined  to  take  or  return  the  call. 
“Hello  Joe,  Leonard  is  calling  you  back,” 
his  longtime  assistant,  Pat  O'Shea,  w'ould 
say  in  her  deep  Irish  lilt.  “Hold 
one  moment.” 

Although  he  w'ould  some¬ 
times  opt  not  to  comment 
on  a  specific  issue,  usually 
with  regard  to  his  opinion  of 
another  paper,  Downie  more 
often  than  not  would  give 
his  views  or  an  extended 
explanation  of  the  event  or 
issue  at  hand.  In  addition, 
the  veteran  editor  rarely  ever 
rushed  me  off  the  phone  or  claimed  a 
question  w'as  inappropriate. 

“I  believe  in  accountability  —  accounta- 
bilitv' journalism  bas  been  a  priority,” 
Downie  told  me  recently  when  asked 
about  his  open  approach.  “If  I  hold  other 
people  accountable,  I  should  be,  and  our 
newspaper  should  be.  We  should  be 
transparent  and  accountable  for  how  we 
perform  our  journalism.” 

In  2005,  when  “Deep  Throat”  source 
W.  Mark  Felt  revealed  his  long-held 


secret  identiU',  Downie  admitted  to  me  i 
that  he  had  known  this  for  months.  That 
same  year,  when  the  Justice  Department  , 
complained  about  a  Post  story  on  the  | 

FBI’s  use  of  national  security  letters  under 
the  Patriot  Act,  Downie  was  up-front  with  : 
us  and  readers,  posting  the  complaint  and 
a  point-by-point  response,  but  with  no  i 
angrv'  or  defensive  comments.  I 

Then  there  was  the  time  I  was  set  to  1 1 
interview  Downie  for  a  lengthy  feature  in  j  j 
late  2005.  The  morning  I  w'as  to  head  1 1 

down  to  Washington,  the  Post  broke  the  j 
sensitive  news  that  Bob  Woodward  bad 
kept  secret  for  two  years  a  confidential  j 
discussion  he’d  had  with  a  White  House 
source  about  Valerie  Plame,  the  former  j 
CIA  agent  whose  identity  leak  had 
sparked  a  criminal  investigation.  Dow  nie 
took  the  time  that  morning,  at  about  i 

7  a.m.  as  I  was  preparing  to  catch  an  ! 

Amtrak  down  to  D.C.,  to  call  me  at  home  i 
and  let  me  know  about  the  story,  and  that  } 
it  might  not  be  the  best  time  to  visit.  , 

Despite  that,  he  was  still  willing  to  talk  j 
with  me  about  the  issue,  w'hich  gave  E^P  \  j 
a  leg  up  on  reporting  what  would  end  up  I  \ 
being  a  major  news  storv’  of  the  day.  j 

“In  that  case,  there  were  quite  a  lot  p 

of  questions  about  that  story  ,”  Downie  j , 
recalls.  “But  I  never  found  it  difficult.”  |  j 

Later,  when  I  did  interview  him  for  the  ;  | 
profile,  Downie  was  as  open  as  any  story  1 1 
subject,  talking  candidly  about  his  per-  I  j 
sonal  life  and  the  paper’s  hits  and  misses,  |  j 
but  never  self-promoting.  He  later  said  j 

the  piece  was  so  transparent  that  his  wife  j  i 
told  him  there  were  things  in  it  she  had  ! 
never  before  known.  j 

Ironically,  Downie  received  perhaps  the  | 

most  inquiries  about  his  owm  future  in  the  j 
months  leading  up  to  his  eventual  depar-  | 
ture  announcement,  including  repeated  j 

calls  from  me.  With  each  rumor  that  he  j  i 
would  soon  quit  or  be  fired,  Dowmie  said  ! 
simply,  “We  are  discussing  the  future  of  [  I 
the  newspaper.”  1 1 

But  such  openness  has  never  translated  i  \ 

to  his  being  a  D.C.  nightlife  hound.“I  am  j  | 
not  a  celebrity  type,”  be  admitted  to  me  p 
once.  “My  free  time  is  precious  to  me.”  | 

Now,  at  long  last,  he  will  surely  have  |  j 

more  of  it.  H  !  i 

For  new  columns  nearly  every  day,  visit  | 

www.editorandpublisher.com/columns  I 
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“Hearst  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  NAMME 
since  its  inception.  As  both  a  corporate  member 
and  key  sponsor  ol  our  major  programs,  Hearst 
Newspapers  helps  promote  leadership  and 
professional  excellence.” 

-  /  bm  /jw.s.  Executive  Director 
Nat  l.  AsxtK.  oi  Minorin'  Media  Executives 


“We  appreciate  Hearst  Newspapers’  support 
of  professional  development  programs  to  help 
black  journalists  thrive  in  today’s  competitive 
media  environment.” 

-  Barbara  Ciara,  President 
Nat  l  Avioc.  of  Black  Journalists 


“Hearst  Newspapers  has  been  an  invaluable 
partner  to  AAJA  in  encouraging  young  Asian 
American  and  Pacific  Islander  students  to  enter 
journalism  and  develop  leadership  throughout 
their  careers.  Hearst  has  been  a  major  supporter 
of  programs  designed  to  promote  diversity  in 
the  newsroom  and  in  news  coverage.” 

-  Rene  Astudillo.  Executive  Director 
Asian  American  Journalists  Assttc. 


“We  are  grateful  to  Hearst’s  commitment  to 
recognizing  and  supporting  journalism  that 
embodies  our  mission  of  fair  and  accurate 
coverage  of  LGBT  issues.” 

-  David  Barre,  Executive  Director 
Natl.  Larsbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Assix:. 


HEARST  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 
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